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Strikes Boil Over 


This is the War Department record 
of man-days of labor lost through 
strikes in defense industries: January, 
150,211 man-days, February, 468,855 
man-days, March, 645,635 man-days. 
In this rising tide of strikes three big 
ones stand out. 





Ford 


A month ago the United Automo- 
bile Workers of America gave advance 
notice that a strike would be called 
against the Ford Motor Company. 
Negotiations were begun immediately 
and most of the differences between the 
company and the union were settled. 
At the last moment, however, a dispute 
arose over the activities of eight union 
leaders in Ford’s River Rouge Works. 
The eight men were fired and the 
U.A.W. called a strike. Each side ac- 
cused the other of having provoked the 
strike, which affected 85,000 workers. 
There was a good deal of disorder as 
federal mediators worked hard to settle 
the dispute. 

Behind this strike, whatever its im- 
mediate cause may have been, was the 
long deadlock between Henry Ford 
and the U.A.W. Ford refuses to have 
anything to do with any union. The 
U.A.W. is determined to organize his 
workers. 


Allis-Chalmers 
This is the smallest of the three 
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strikes. But it has been going on long- 
er than the others. It began on Janu- 
ary 22. The Allis-Chalmers company 
makes turbines and machine tools. The 
strike involves 7,500 workers. Some 
weeks ago the OPM submitted a settle- 
ment plan. It was accepted by the em- 
ployes but turned down by the com- 
pany. A little later OPM Director Knud- 
sen and Secretary Knox appealed to 
both sides to get the plant going again 
and settle their differences later. The 
company agreed to this but the union 
rejected the appeal. This strike has now 
been handed over to the National De- 
fense Labor Mediation Board, which is 
working out an agreement. 


Coal 


The United Mine Workers operate 
under contract with the soft coal com- 
panies. These contracts have to be re- 
newed every two years. Usually there 
is a dispute about the terms and a short 
stoppage of work until it is settled. 
This time the union is asking a wage 
increase. The companies refused this 
demand and a strike was called. It is 
not expected to last very long. 


Strike Remedies 


Public impatience with strikes in de- 
fense industries is rising. President 
Roosevelt insists there is no need yet 
for any Congressional action. He wants 

to give his new National 
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Defense Labor Mediation 
Board a chance to show 
what it can do before tak- 
ing any more drastic ac- 
tion. : 

Five strikes (besides 
Allis-Chalmers) have been 
handed over to the board 
so far. Four of these have 
already been settled. But 
many Congressmen are 
not willing to wait. Sev- 
eral bills to make strikes 
in defense industries il- 














legal have been _intro- 
duced into Congress. The 
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House of Representatives 
voted 324 to 1 to give its 
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Bishop in St. Louis Star-Times 
‘Bend That Farther, and You'll Both Slip!’ 





Military and Naval Affairs 
Committee broad powers 
to investigate labor dis- 
orders. 











President Roosevelt, it 
Fuss | was said at the White 
house, was “waiting and 
watching.” And Secretary 





of War Stimson warned labor and 
management that “the patience of 
Uncle Sam is very long, and rightly so, 
for the power of Uncle Sam is so great 
that it ought to be used very carefully, 
But nobody makes a greater mistake 
than to take Uncle Sam’s patience for 
weakness.” 


Axis Ships Seized 


A few of the German and Italian 
cargo ships caught by the outbreak of 
war in Western Hemisphere harbors 
have managed to slip home through the 
British blockade. Others have been 
captured or scuttled. Most of them have 
stayed in port, waiting for the war to 
end. 


One day an anti-Fascist Italian sailor - 


tipped off United States customs offi- 
cials that the machinery of the idle Axis 
ships was being secretly wrecked by 
their crews. They were apparently 
afraid that the United States might take 
them over for its own use or transfer 
them to Britain. 

Our Government acted immediately. 
Armed Guardsmen seized thirty Italian 
and German ships in nineteen United 
States harbors, arrested 875 officers and 
crew members. 

Many of the seized ships had been 
“put completely out of action.” Rods 
and shafts had been cut with acetylene 
torches, engines smashed with sledge 
hammers. 

Thirty-six Danish ships were also 
seized. But this was only for their own 
protection. 

The legal basis for the seizures was 
the Espionage Act of 1917. This pro- 
vides that the Secretary of the —s 
may “take full possession and contro 
of foreign vessels “in order to secure 
such vessels from damage or injury or 
to prevent damage or injury to any 
harbor or waters of the United States. 

The Italian and German governments 
promptly protested against the seizure 
of their ships. But Secretary Hull said 
the action was perfectly legal. He re- 
jected the protests. And he asked the 
Italian government to call home its 
naval attache in Washington. He was 
said to have told the Italian sailors to 
wreck their ships. 

The countries of Latin America also 
seized Axis ships in their ports. But in 
several cases their crews managed to 


burn or scuttle them before they could 
be taken over. 
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Balkan Climax 

It was too much for the freedom- 
loving Yugoslavs when their leaders 
made an agreement with the Axis. They 
rose in revolt. The army ousted 
the Cvetkovitch government. General 
Dusan Simovitch, chief of the air corps, 
became Premier. The Regent, Prince 
Paul, fled the country. Seventeen-year- 
old Peter became King in fact as well 
as in name. 

And it was too much for Hitler when 
his plans for peaceful control of the 
Balkans were upset. He chose war. 

On April 6, 1941, Palm Sunday, Ger- 
many’s armies launched a vast attack 
upon Yugoslavia and Greece. 

Hitler denounced “the Belgrade gov- 
ernment of intrigue” and said German 
troops would not stop until “this band 
of ruffians” and every Briton had been 
eliminated from Southeastern Europe. 

Reliable news of the Balkan war was 
exceedingly scarce. - Berlin reported 
progress against Yugoslavia and Greece 
despite fierce Greek resistance in the 
Struma Valley (see map, p. 8). Bel- 
grade and Salonika were battered by 
Nazi bombers. Premier Simovitch was 
reported to have moved his government 
to southern Serbia. 

Yugoslav engineers were said to have 
blocked the Iron Gate — Danube River 
narrows — by sinking concrete-laden 
barges. Britain reported the landing of 
troops on the Yugoslav coast to meet 
a Nazi drive from Hungary. Greek off- 
cers said the Nazis had gained ground 
in only one area in western Thrace. 

Russia signed a non-aggression pact 
with Yugoslavia and Moscow news- 
papers declared that the Yugoslavs did 
not want war with Germany. Britain 
was pleased by the Russian move. 

Secretary of State Hull condemned 
the “barbaric invasion of Yugoslavia” 
and said aid would be rushed to that 
nation. 

As the Yugoslavs resisted the invad- 
ing Nazis and British troops arrived 
on the Greek-Yugoslav frontier to aid 
them, news came from Hungary that 
Premier Count Paul Teleki had shot 
himself. There was no official announce- 
ment, but it was said that he had 
chosen to take his life rather than lead 
his country into the war by helping 
the Germans attack Yugoslavia. 





Battle of lonian Sea 


From the day Italy entered the war 
the British Mediterranean Fleet has 
been trying to coax Mussolini's navy 
to come out and fight. But the Italian 
ships have stayed close to port. 

But recently a British scouting sub- 
marine reported a strong Italian force 
steaming eastward in the Ionian Sea. 
Admiral Sir Andrew Browne Cunning- 
ham set out from Alexandria to meet 
them. His force consisted of three bat- 
tleships, an aircraft carrier, cruisers and 
destroyers. 

The Italians were split into two 
squadrons. The British headed after 
the southern squadron which was made 
up of one battleship covered by cruisers 
and destroyers. (The larger northern 
squadron never came into action at 
all.) The Italian battleship, faster than 
the British, broke for home. But bomb- 
ers and torpedo planes from the car- 
rier pre | it, slowed it down so that 
the other British ships could catch up. 

By ten o'clock at night the fleets were 
within range of each other. The British 
closed position and opened up with 
everything they had. Fifteen-inch 
broadsides from the flagship Warspite 
smashed Italian cruisers as if they had 
been match boxes. British destroyers 
blasted Italian cruisers and destroyers 
with their lighter guns, 
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Vanishing Empire 

Italy’s empire in East Africa is almost 
gone. Italian Somaliland was written off 
some time ago. The British conquest of 
Eritrea is nearly complete. British and 
native columns have occupied Addis 
Ababa, capital of Ethiopia. 

In Eritrea, Cheren fell after a seven- 
week siege. The remnants of its 40,000 
defenders fled toward Asmara, the cap- 
ital of the colony, with the British in 
close pursuit. A few days later came 
the British communique: “Asmara 
capitulated to our troops today.” From 
Asmara the Italians retreated south- 
ward toward Ethiopia. With the fall of 
the capital, Eritrea passed almost com- 
pletely out of the hands of Premier 
Mussolini. 

The second largest city in Ethiopia, ° 
Harar, fell to the British. Then they oc- 
cupied Dire Dawa and cut the Addis 
Ababa-Jibuti railroad. The Italians 
withdrew toward the capital. They were 
completely hemmed in, cut off from es- 
cape by sea and with no way of getting 
supplies. About 200,000 Italians, in- 
cluding 38,000 women and children, 
are trapped in central Ethiopia. The 
British are urging them to surrender 
before it is too late. They are afraid 
that if the Italians continue to resist, the 
Ethiopian natives will get out of hand 
and massacre them. 

The only good news Rome received 
from Africa came from Libya. German 
armored detachments sent. to reinforce 
the shattered Italian army captured the 
outpost of El Agheila. This was the 
high water mark of the British advance. 
A few days later the Brititsh withdrew 





riddled them with torpe- 
does. By midnight the ac- 
tion was over. The British 
fleet, undamaged and 
without a single casualty, 
steamed proudly back to 
Alexandria. Admiral Cun- 
ningham signalled to his 
fleet the message, “Well 
done.” 

Italian losses were heavy. 
The battleship Vittorio 
Veneto was badly dam- 
aged, may have been sunk. 
Three heavy cruisers and 
two destroyers were sunk. 
About 1500 Italian sailors 
had perished. 

The Battle of the Ionian 
Sea spelled Italy’s finish as 
an important naval power. 
Italy now has only two 
battleships and one hea 
cruiser left. And “I don't 
think there’s much left of 
their destroyers,” A. V. 

















Alexander, First Lord of 
the Admiralty reported. 


Rube Goldberg in New York Sun 
Stepping Stones 
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U. S. soldiers changing guard over the Italian liner Conte Biancamano at Cristobal, 


Canal Zone. She is the largest of the Italian ships seized by American authorities. 


from Benghazi, 170 miles east of El 
Agheila. They admitted that the Ger- 
man forces in Libya were now so 
powerful that they “could no longer be 
ignored.” They prepared to dig in some- 
where along the coast if the Germans 
continued to advance. 


Matsuoka in Europe 


Foreign Minister Yosuke Matsuoka 
of Japan came half way around the 
world to discuss Axis matters with his 
partners in Berlin and Rome. Hitler 
wanted to persuade the Japanese to 
carry the war into Southwestern Asia. 
At the very least he would like them 
to create a war scare there. This would 
tie up the United States and weaken 
our aid to Britain. 

But the Japanese hesitate to start 
anything new in Asia until they are sure 
that their partners in Europe are going 
to win their war. 

To convince them of this Hitler ap- 
parently hoped to have Yugoslavia join 
the Axis during Matsuoka’s visit. If this 
was his scheme it backfired. Instead of 
signing up Yugoslavia defied the Axis. 
In place of a German triumph Matsu- 
oka witnessed a smashing diplomatic 
defeat. 

Like most Japanese diplomats the 
Foreign Minister is suave and dis- 
creet. Whatever he thought of events, 


he said nothing. German officials wined 
and dined him for five days. Then he 
traveled on to Rome. 

The Axis timetable went wrong in 
Italy, too. The visitor arrived just in 
time to hear of the British victory over 
the Italian fleet. 

Matsuoka watched all this with the 
greatest interest. Then he said that his 
visit was only to “exchange personal 
greetings with the leaders of Germany 
and Italy and gather first-hand informa- 
tion on conditions in Europe.” He ap- 
parently returned home as free an agent 
as when he arrived. 

And while Matsuoka was visiting his 
European allies, Britain and the United 
States were drawing closer together in 
the Far East. Air Chief Marshal Sir 
Robert Brooke-Popham, Commander in 
Chief of the British forces in Eastern 
Asia, flew to Manila for conferences 
with American military commanders. 


TNEC Report 


Nearly three years ago the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee, 
better known as the Monopoly Com- 
mittee, began investigating the work- 
ings of American industry. 

The committee, headed by Senator 
O’Mahoney, studied more than 90 sep- 
arate industries. It took 20,000 pages of 
testimony from 600 business men and 


economists. Now it has published its 
final report. 

The gist of the committee's findings 
is in this paragraph of the report: 

“We know that most of the wealth 
and income of the country is owned 
by a few large corporataions, that these 
corporations are owned in turn by an 
infinitesimally small number of people 
and that the profits from the operation 
of these corporations go to a very small 
group with the result that the oppor- 
tunities for new enterprise, whether cor- 
porate or individual are constantly 
being restricted.” 

The committee believes that this 
situation is dangerous. “Political free- 
dom cannot survive if economic free- 
dom is lost,” it says. And it recommends 
several things which might be done to 
break up this condition of monopoly. 
These are the three most important 
recommendations: 

1. Big corporations should be com- 
pelled to take out federal charters. This 
would enable the federal government 
to control undesirable business _prac- 
tices. 

2. The anti-trust laws should be 
tightened up. This would include giving 
the Federal Trade Commission and the 
Department of Justice more money to 
spend on their anti-trust activities. The 
committee would also make the penal- 
ties for violating these laws stiffer. 

3. The patent laws should be re- 
vised. The TNEG thinks that it is too 
easy now for big corporations to set 
up monopolies in certain articles by 
controlling the patents under which the 
articles are made. 


News Round Up 


President Roosevelt, returning from his 
holiday, revealed that more arms have 
been sent to Great Britain and Greece un- 
der the lease-lend program. 

Harry Bridges, West Coast labor leader, 
went on trial before an immigration in- 
spector for the second time in two years 
to answer a charge that he is a deportable 
alien. 

French shore batteries in Algeria and 
British warships traded shots when a Brit- 
ish squadron attempted to halt a convoy 
of four French ships escorted by a French 
destroyer. This brought the whole Anglo- 
French shipping question to a head. The 
British have been going easy with French 
ships on the advice of the United States. 
But they were said to be getting pessimistic 
about their relations with Vichy. They 
~e that the French were sending war 
supplies to Germany. 
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Who’s Who in the News 


Those Cunninghams 


Everywhere the Italian navy or army 
goes these days there is a man named 
Cunningham ready to start trouble. In 
fact there are two Cunninghams — Ad- . 
miral Sir Andrew, 
Commander in 
Chief of the Brit- 
ish Mediterranean 
Fleet, and his 
brother, Lieut. 
General Alan, com- 
mander of the Brit- 
ish forces sweeping 
through southeast- 
ern Ethiopia. 

Italian naval of- Wide Werld 
ficers got an intro-Andrew Cunningham 
duction to Admiral 
Sir Andrew Cunningham last Novem- 
ber. On that occasion, torpedo-carrying 
planes from the Mediterranean Fleet 
crippled several Italian battleships in 
the harbor at Taranto. 

Then, last week two squadrons of 
Italian warships blundered into the 
British Fleet in the Ionian Sea. Sir 
Andrew’s planes and battleships sank 
three Italian cruisers, two destroyers, 
and crippled, of sank, one of Italy’s 
new 35,000-ton battleships. 

Meanwhile, the other Cunningham 
brother had cut the railroad between 
Addis Ababa and Jibuti, and swept on 
toward the isolated Italian forces in the 
Ethiopian capital. 

When the two brothers get a vacation 
from war and return to their Hampshire 
homes they'll probably have plenty of 
arguments over who ran up the highest 
score against the Italians. They always 
have been strong but friendly rivals, 
whether in war, fishing, or growing 
roses —a hobby in which both excel. 
When home on simultaneous leaves 
they renew their rivalry, and claims of 
the biggest victory, longest fish, or best 
flower are tossed back and forth. 





“Doctor of Conciliation” 


Dr. John Roy Steelman is no physi- 
cian. He’s a Ph.D. and a former college 
professor. But his job as director of the 
U. S. Conciliation Service keeps him as 
busy as a country doctor with a large 
practice. A physician treats the physical 
ailments of his patients. Dr. Steelman 
works 10 to 15 hours a day treating the 
ailments of American industry. 

The Conciliation Service of the De- 
partment of Labor is the one agency of 
the Government regularly empowered 
by law to participate in the settlement 
of labor | mre And, today, with 
demands for anti-strike laws being 
matched with demands for higher 
wages and closed shops in defense in- 


dustries, Dr. Steelman’s “doctors of 
conciliation” are having a busy time. 

The organization of the National De- 
fense Mediation Board does not cut 
down the work of the Conciliation Serv- 
ice. The new board is not expected to 
take a hand in a labor dispute unless 
the Conciliation Service fails to settle it. 
Judging from the praise given Dr. Steel 
man’s conciliators by the A. F. L., 
C. I. O. and employers’ groups, this 
Federal agency can be counted on to 
settie most disputes. 

Dr. Steelman was born 41 years ago 
on a farm in Arkansas. He finished high 
school in time to serve a few months 
in the Army during the World War. 
Then he worked as a logger, wheat 
field hand, salesman and waiter, while 
collecting college degrees from several 
institutions. He taught at Alabama Col- 
lege in 1934, and a few months later he 
was appointed a commissioner of con- 
ciliation. Two years later he took the 
post of director. 

Many companies and labor unions 
have offered Dr. Steelman triple his 
present salary, but he says: “This is too 
much fun.” Friends say his energy and 
optimism have a lot to do with his suc- 
cess as a mediator. 
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Wide World 
Dr. Steelman, right, talks with John L. 
Lewis, United Mine Workers’ President, 
and Ezra Van Horn, chairman of Joint 
Appalachian Conference during negoti- 
ations for wage-hour contract for 
the Appalachian soft coal district. 


Croat ‘‘Messiah’’ 


Since the First World War ended in 
the formation of Yugoslavia, the Creat 
leader — Vladimir Matchek — has strug- 
gled to secure a full partnership with 
the Serbian rulers of that nation. 

“Matchek in Croatia,” wrote John 
Gunther in Inside Europe, “is revered 
by his people almost like a messiah. He 
has suffered imprisonment on trumped 
up charges; his best friends have been 
murdered by police spies. . . .” 

But when Hitler’s troops marched, 
Matchek rallied his followers to defend 
Yugoslavia. Premier Simovich, who led 
the revolt against the pact with Ger- 
many, asked Matchek to join his cab- 
inet as Vice-President. 





A. THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


Complete each statement: 

1, Italy and Germany have protested 
to the United States government 
against the 

2. The Congress of the United States 
has debated the purchase of beef 
from 

8. Harry Bridges and Jan Valtin ma 
be ‘fou for tate activity r 











4. The battle of the Ionian Sea re- 
sulted in serious damage to the 





5. The foreign minister of Japan has 
visited, recently, these three capi- 
tals: 
en 

6. With the fall of Massawa and Ad- 
dis Ababa, the Italians will have 
lost their empire in ——_______. 

7. Algiers was the scene of a recent 
clash between the French and 





? . 





B. GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BALKANS 
Complete each statement: 
1. ye is located at the junction 
of the Save and —_____ Rivers. 
2. The Iron Gate is between Yugo- 





WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT 
THE NEWS? 


(Key to correct answers in Teacher Edition) 


slavia and 
8. The Struma River Valley runs into 
Croece Trott ne, ONG 
the Vardar Valley runs through 
to the city 

of 


4. Before the first World War, the 
Yugoslav kingdom was limited to 

, to which was 
added, by the peace treaties, por- 
tions of to 
form Yugoslavia. 

5. The plains of northern Yugoslavia 
are peopled by the 


and 


C. NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Place the letter of the identification 

before the proper name: 

a. Premier of Yugo- 
slavia 

b. Premier of Japan 

2. —— O'Mahoney c. Leader of Croats 

d. Head of Concili- 
ation Service, 
Department of 
Labor 

e. Japanese Foreign 
Minister 

f. Chairman of 
TNEC 




















1, ——- Matsuoka 


3. —— Simovitch 
4, —— Steelman 


5. —— Matchek 
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DEMOCRACY AT WORK SOLVING ITS PROBLEMS 


AMERICAN COMMUNITIES IN ACTION 
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LGWU 
things to 250,000 members in 28 


means a lot ot different 

states (150,000 members work in 
shops in or near New York City). It 
stands for the right kind of job, with 
good hours and fair pay under the right 
kind of conditions. It offers members 
courses of study and leisure-time activi- 
ties that encourage self-improvement. It 
provides medical care and sick benefits 
for thousands of members annually. 
And it has aided employers, as well as 
its members, by helping smooth out the 
ups and downs in the women’s garment 
industry — one of the most chaotic in- 
dustries in the United States. 

The invention of the sewing machine 
speeded up the growth of the ready-to- 
wear industry. And the sewing ma- 


Pevid J. Saposs, 
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former N. L. R. B. staff member, talks to 
students in Officers’ Qualification Courses. 




















All photos by Harry Rubenstein for ILGWU 


chines that turned out well-made, rea- 
sonably-priced garments were run 
mainly by immigrants. Hounded from 
their native lands by persecution and 
poverty, people from European coun- 
tries found jobs in the garment indus- 
try—and sweatshop working condi- 
tions. Dawn and midnight found thou- 
sands of men and women at their 
machines in dirty, dismal and health- 
destroying shops grinding away end- 
lessly to earn enough for bread and 
little more. 


ILGWU — 1900 


Then in 1900 the American Fed- 
eration of Labor issued a charter to half 
a dozen small units of makers of 
women’s coats, suits and waists in New 


Health Center, 










A sample of the 100 publications issued 
by the union. Note the English, Spanish, 
Italian and Yiddish editions of Justice, 
ILGWU journal. 


York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Balti- 
more. This was the beginning of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union. In 1907 the cloakmakers of Bos- 
ton and makers of juvenile garments 


in New York won the first “general 
strike” under the leadership of the 


ILGWU. Important gains were made, 
including the interesting provision that 
employers shall furnish their workers 
free thread and sewing machines. 

Before that time each worker had 
to buy or rent his own machine, and 
frequently was obliged to carry it with 
him from place to place in search of 
employment. Workers were compelled 
to supply needles and other materials, 
or else buy them from their employers. 

Public interest was first aroused to 
the plight of garment workers when, in 
1909, 20,000 New York shirtwaist mak- 
ers left their jobs in pretest against 
inhuman working conditions. This spec- 
tacular struggle lasted two months and 
ended with the signing of agreements 
with the majority of firms in the shirt- 
waist trade. 

This strike was followed by the “great 
revolt” of the cloakmakers in 1910. It 
involved nearly all of the 55,000 work- 
ers in the coat and suit shops in the 
New York area. The strike ended with 
the signing of the “protocol of peace,” 
the first collective agreement between 
the union and organized groups of em- 
ployers covering an entire large indus- 
try in New York. 

The growth of the ILGWU since 
1910 represents a history of ups and 
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New York City—International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 






Members of the ILGWU look upon it not merely as a 
trade union, but also as their welfare and medical 
agency and their educational and recreational center 











downs, victories and defeats, which to a 
large extent reflect the ups and downs 
of the chaotic women’s wear industry. 
The industry is tremendously affected 
by business conditions and seasonal 
trends. And these trends are still fur- 
ther complicated by the everchanging 
style patterns in women’s clothing, es- 
pecially dresses. 

During the depths of the depression 
the industry and the union suffered 
severely. In 1932 the ILGWU had one 
of the worst years in its history. But in 
1934 the union reported a membership 
of about 200,000, or nearly five times 
that of 1933. Collective bargaining 
agreements between the union and the 
dress industry were renewed in 1936 
and again in 1939. An Impartial Chair- 
man of the dress industry was ap- 
pointed to hear all complaints which 
union and employer representatives 
could not settle. In one 18-month 
period the Impartial Chairman disposed 
of 3,500 complaints. 


History-Making Plan 


When it was time to discuss a new 
contract in 1940, the union made pro- 
posals that were widely praised. In- 
stead of talking only about wages, it 
offered to sign a new contract if the 
industry started a $1,500,000 promo- 
tion campaign to make New York the 
world fashion center. And, more im- 
portant, David Dubinsky, president of 
the ITLGWU, pledged to contribute 
$100,000 to the fund. In addition, the 
union made suggestions to eliminate 
waste and increase the efficiency of the 
industry. 

Printer’s Ink, the advertising and news- 
paper journal, declared: “. . . This pro- 
gressive union is business-minded. It wants 


Unity House, ILGWU summer home in Pocono Mountains, 
Pennsylvania, with accommodations for 1,000 guests. 


to grow in wealth and strength with the 
great New York dress industry of which 
it is a vital part. And in making the adver- 
tising program a definite part of its agree- 
ment with the manufacturers, it comes 
close to showing that it really has more 
merchandising vision, more advertisin 
imagination, than the manufacturers. . . . 

But — as we said in the beginning — 
the ILGWU is more than a trade union 
for its members. It is also their welfare 
and medical institution and their edu- 
cational and recreational center. 

Union Health Center. As early as 
1913, the ILGWU organized its Health 
Center to provide medical care at low 
rates to workers and their families. The 
Center also carries on a, program of 
educating workers to prevent illness, 
and as a part of its preventive work, 
the Center examines all new members 
to make sure they have no contagious 
diseases. Eighty physicians and a non- 
medical staff of 32 served over 100,000 
patients in 1939. 

Sick Benefits. Thirteen of the largest 
ILGWU locals in New York have spe- 
cial funds for sick benefits to their mem- 
bers and two more locals have funds 
for tuberculosis cases. 

Death Benefits. Members of the union 
pay $1 into the death benefit fund each 
year, for which the beneficiaries of a de- 
ceased member are entitled to a death 
benefit of $150. 

Educational Department. This de- 
partment was established in 1917 to 
direct the educational, social and recre- 
ational activities of the union through- 
out the United States and Canada. It 
also provides intensive training through 
study classes for members and organ- 
izers. Since 1937, all new candidates 
for paid office in the union have been 
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required to complete a_ satisfactory 
course of training conducted or ap- 
proved by the educational department. 
This ee step has been praised 
by many labor experts. It recognizes 
that trade union leadership has become 
a highly skilled profession. The union 
officer’s responsibility today requires an 
understanding of the industry, of its 
economic problems, and of the Impar- 
tial Chairman setup. 

Mass Education. During 1938, the 
educational department organized more 
than 600 study groups attended by 
22,000 students in 58 cities scattered 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. There are education directors 
in 25 local unions from Houston, Texas, 
to Montreal, Canada, and from Boston 
to San Francisco. 


In New York City five social and edu- 
cational centers with a balanced pro- 
gram of fun and class study are run 
one evening weekly at the public high 
schools. Labor Stage Theatre in New 
York City is a cultural center for labor 
dramatics groups, a 90-piece mandolin 
orchestra, a mixed chorus of 120 voices, 
string orchestra, symphony orchestra, 
brass band and dancing group, and was 
the cradle of “Pins and Needles,” which 
has proved the most popular show New 
York has seen in years. 

Unity House. Is the “country home” 
of the union. It is owned and operated 
by the ILGWU on a non-profit basis 
for the benefit of its members and their 
families, and other organized workers. 

This necessarily brief discussion of 
the ILGWU’s varied program for its 
members at least serves to emphasize 
the union’s belief in the statement: 
“Man shall not live by bread alone.” 


Several New York locals stress cultural pursuits. Here is chorus 
of Local 91, Children’s Dressmakers Union, 
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HISTORY IN THE MAKING 


American military experts believe the arrows on this map 
indicate the moves Germany will make in her Balkan 
blitzkrieg. 

According to The General, PM Newspaper’s military ex- 
pert, Germany’s blitzkrieg plans are fairly clear even at 
this early stage in the Balkan War. 

He says Germany has undertaken a four-pronged drive 
(note arrows on map) designed to establish a sort of 
double-pincers—one around Belgrade and the northern part 
of Yugoslavia, and the other around Salonika. 

Northern Yugoslavia—the land of the Croats, Slovenes 
and Bosnians—is a flat, almost indefensible plain, Yugo- 
slavia lacks the airplanes, tanks, and anti-tank guns to stop 
a Nazi blitzkrieg in this territory. So the Nazi pincers from 
Austria and Hungary, and the other pincers from Bulgaria 
will meet little resistance in the north. 

If the two-pronged drive north of Nish is successful the 
Yugoslav northern armies may be trapped before they can 
retire to the mountainous southern half of Yugoslavia. In 
other words, the Yugoslav armies around Belgrade will 
have to fall back swiftly to escape the Nazis’ northern 
pincers. This is the same kind of pincers move that worked 
successfully against Belgian, British and French troops in 
May, 1940. 

The other German pincers, according to The General, is 
aimed not only at capture of Salonika, but also at occupa- 
tion of the southern half of Yugoslavia and the creation of 
a wedge between the Serbs and their British and Greek 
allies around Salonika. 

A study of the map shows that the southern pincers’ 
northern arm is part of the same Bulgaria-based arm driv- 


Map by H © Detye Copyright, 1941, The Newspaper PM, Ince., N. Y 


ing toward Nish—gateway to the vital Vardar Valley. When 
the force driving toward Nish attains its objectives, part 
of it will wheel and drive south down the Vardar past 
Skoplie and on to Salonika. And Salonika, after all, is the 
“key” to the Balkan War. It is the port through which Yugo- 
slavia must be supplied by the British. 

Another force is attacking through the Rupel Pass of 
the Struma Valley. Latest reports show that it is meeting 
vigorous Greek resistance. Still another Nazi force is driv- 
ing toward Kavalla on the Aegean. Kavalla is east of 
Salonika, and its capture would serve to cut off Yugoslavia 
and Greece from Turkish aid in case the Turks finally decide 
to enter the Balkan War. 

Should all go well for Hitler in Yugoslavia and around 
Salonika, the Nazis may drive to the Near East by way of 
the Dardanelles. The Dardanelles is the vital backdoor of 
Soviet Russia. And Russia’s increasingly critical attitude 
toward Germany may cause the Nazis to seize the 
Dardanelles. 

“The first and most important implication of the Balkan 
push,” explains The General, “is that no attempt at invad- 
ing England is intended in the next few weeks. Not even 
Hitler would take the risk of attempting an invasion of 
Britain and a major campaign in the Balkans at the same 
ee 

“Hitler, of course,” he adds, “has already lost in the 
Balkans and Britain has won in the sense that for once 
Hitler has had to use force to achieve his aim against a 
small power. . . . But unless the Yugoslavs, Greeks, and 
British can hold out for a reasonable period, Britain will 
not have made the Balkan War costly enough to her foe.” 
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Yugoslavia Fights for Freedom 


The Serbs Dare 


Serbia is threatened by her 
enemies the peasants pick up 
their guns — and sing. The streets 
and kafanas (cafes) of Belgrade are 
thronged with singing Serbs today. 


Here is one of their new songs: 


A‘ old proverb says that when 


Listen, girl I love, 

Hitler has come to our frontier, 

But the Serbs are ready with their 

guns, 

To see how many ribs the Germans 

have. 

“Who are these Serbs who have 
attempted to defy Herr Hitler,” 
R. H. Markham asks in the Christian 
Science Monitor, “these Serbs who 
stood under the shadow of _ his 
bombers, before the mouths ef his 
cannon, and dared call a tyrant a 
tyrant? They are mountain peasants 
or children of peasants who through 
four centuries of bondage sang of 
freedom, and a full century after that 
fought for freedom, taking every 
risk and making every sacrifice. . 

The Serbs are citizens of Yugo- 
slavia. Yugoslavia is one of the 
world’s youngest nations. It was cre- 
ated at the end of the last war. The 
independent kingdoms of Serbia and 
Montenegro were united. To them 
were added parts of the former 
Austro-Hungarian empire — Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, most of Dalmatia, 
Croatia- Slavonia, Slovenia and the 
Voyvodina. 

The Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes 
were the most important groups in 
the population. They are related by 
blood. But in every other way they 
are quite different from each other. 


Serbs and Croats 


The Croats and Slovenes had been 
subjects of the Austrian Empire. 
They had adopted the manners and 
customs of Western Europe. In re- 
ligion they were Roman Catholics. 
They free: the same Latin alphabet 
that we use. Their country was full 
of cities and factories. 

The Serbs, on the other hand, had 
been an independent nation since 
1878. For years before that they had 
been fighting the Turks for their 
freedom. They were Oriental rather 


than European in their customs. 
They belonged to the Greek Ortho- 
dox church. They wrote in the Cyril- 
lic alphabet, like the Russians. 

The Serbs were neither as prosper- 
ous nor as cultivated as_ their 
Croatian neighbors. Most of them 
lived on small farms. They were too 
independent to become factory 
workers. Much of their land was 
completely undeveloped. 

There was bound to be trouble, of 
course, when people with such dif- 
ferent backgrounds were put to- 
gether in one country. The Croats 
looked down on the Serbs as rough 
and ignorant savages. The Serbs, 
proud of their long fight for freedom, 
sneered at the Croats as softies. 

Ever since the country was 
formed, Yugoslavia has been torn by 
the struggle between Serbs and 
Croats. The Serbs were determined 
to have a strong central government, 
run from Belgrade. The Croats 
wanted a government which would 
permit them to run their own affairs 
from their capital of Zagreb. 

The Serbs won out. The constitu- 
tion adopted in June, 1921, set up a 
centralized government under Ser- 
bian control. This only made the 
trouble worse. Serbs and Croats con- 





eee 
capital of Bosnia, 
Yugoslavia. Note mosques and minarets. 


Street in Sarajevo, 


to Defy the Might of Hitler’s Germany 


tinued to quarrel. The climax came 
on June 20, 1928 with a gun battle 
on the floor of parliament. Three 
Croat deputies, including the out- 
standing Croat leader, Stephan Ra- 
ditch, were killed. 

The Croats withdrew from Bel- 
grade and would have nothing to 
do with the government. The 
country seemed to be breaking up. 
On January 6, 1929, King Alexander 
suspended the constitution and set 
himself up as dictator. The country 
received a new constitution two 
years later. But the royal dictator- 
ship continued until the assassina- 
tion of Alexander on October 9, 
1934. He was succeeded by his 
eleven-year-old son, Peter. While 
Peter was growing up the govern- 
ment was run by three regents. The 
chief regent was Prince Paul, Alex- 
ander’s cousin. 


Yugoslavia on the Spot 


When the present war began 
Yugoslavia found itself in a bad spot. 
It has rich agricultural and mineral 
resources. Both sides looked long- 
ingly at the forests, fields and mines 
of the little Balkan kingdom. Yugo- 
slavia was a member of the Little 
Entente and an ally of France. The 
Little Entente vanished when the 
Nazis marched into Czechoslovakia. 
The collapse of France left the Yugo- 
slavs without an ally. Prince Paul 
tried hard to remain neutral. 

But the war did one good thing 
for Yugoslavia. It made the Croats 
and the Serbs realize that they must 
stop quarreling among themselves. 
In 19389 an autonomous Croatia was 
set up. It was self-governing in 
everything except communications, 
national defense, and foreign affairs. 
This did not mean that the differ- 
ences between Serbs and Croats 
were settled. But at least they were 
no longer at each other's throats. 

This was Yugoslavia’s situation 
when Hitler began moving into the 
Balkans. One by one the Balkan 
countries knuckled under. When 
Bulgaria signed up with the Axis, 
Yugoslavia seemed helpless, sur- 
rounded by enemies. Except for 
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Greece it was the only independent 
country left in southeastern Europe. 

Then Hitler began to put pressure 
on Yugoslavia. King Peter was seven- 
teen years old now. He was soon to 
take the throne. But in the mean- 
time Prince Paul was the real ruler. 
He and his ministers stood out 
against the Germans as long as they 
dared. There were riots and dem- 
onstrations all over the country 
against joining the Axis. Paul won 
some concessions from the Germans. 
But in the end he and his ministers 
agreed to sign up. 

This was too much for the free- 
dom-loving Serbs. The army re- 
volted. Prince Paul fled the country 
and young Peter took over the 
throne. The Cvetkovitch government 
was ousted. General Dusan Simo- 
vitch, chief of the Yugoslav air corps, 
became Premier. The government, 
playing for time, did not say it 
would make no agreement with the 
Axis. But it was clear that they had 
no intention of allowing the Germans 
to occupy their country. 


Hitler’s Dilemma 


This was a direct slap in Herr 
Hitler’s face. For the first time since 
the war began a small nation had 
stood up to him. The Yugoslavs had 
no illusions about what would be the 
result of their defiance. They knew 
Hitler could not take this lying 
down. They completed full mobiliza- 
tion just in time to meet German 
attacks from three directions. 

The greatest weakness of Yugo- 
slavia is still the division among its 
people. Serbs and Croats have been 
living peacefully together for the 
last year or so. But that does not 
mean that they have forgotten their 
differences. And of course the Ger- 





mans have been doing all they could 
to stir up trouble between them. 

One reason for this lies in the 
geography of Yugoslavia. Croatia and 
Slovenia are in the relatively flat, 
open northern part of the country. 
The Germans could probably sweep 
over this without much difficulty. 
Yugoslavia would have to put up its 
real fight in the rugged southern 
mountains of Serbia. When the 
Nazis attacked, however, they found 
the Croats and Serbs united in op- 
posing them. 

Yugoslavia has about 1,300,000 
men in its army. Their greatest weak- 
ness is lack of modern arms. They 
have little mechanized or motorized 
equipment, practically no heavy 
artillery. Nearly all the guns they 
have are horse-drawn. The Yugo- 
slav air force has altogether about 
950 planes, but most of them are 
out-of-date. There is also a small 
Yugoslav navy, its biggest ships be- 
ing an antiquated cruiser and a 
1,900-ton flotilla leader. 

But the Yugoslavs are good and 
daring fighters. They are particularly 
good at mountain fighting. Just be- 
fore the war started Hanson Bald- 
win wrote in The Caissons Roll: 

“On the sea and in the air Yugo- 
slavia’s fighting power is inconsequen- 
tial compared with that of other nations, 
but her army — being re-equipped as 
fast as possible with modern arms — 
will be, if political ferment does not 
destroy the unity of her peoples, as 
tough a nut to crack in the next war 
as it was in the last.” 

But no matter how strong or weak 
Yugoslavia may be in a military 
sense, the mere fact that it was will- 
ing to fight rather than submit has 
completely upset Hitler’s plans. The 
Yugoslav defiance was the greatest 
diplomatic defeat Hitler has suffered. 


P.P.C. 
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The Germans know that to win 
this war they must defeat Britain 
in the British Isles. They will need 
all their strength to do this. They 
have tried therefore to avoid a war 
in the Balkans. No matter how it 
finally came out such a war would 
scatter their forces and weaken their 
attack on England. 

If they had persuaded Yugoslavia 
to join the Axis and to let German 
troops go —— the country they 
could have crushed Greece and re- 
moved any danger of an attack on 
their rear. 

Now they face an all-out war in 
the Balkans against Greece, Yugo- 
slavia and Britain, with Turkey also 
ready to fight if necessary. And there 
have even been signs that the Rus- 
sians were encouraging Turkey and 
Yugoslavia to resist. 

Germany's Italian allies may be- 
come the first victims of this new 
Balkan war. The Yugoslav army 
could cross into Albania and strike 
at the rear of the Italian force fight- 
ing the Greeks. Once the Italians 
are driven from Albania a common 
Greek-Yugoslav-British front can be 
formed. 

“This development,” Major George 
Fielding Eliot writes, “promises to be 
the real war on two fronts which has 
so long been the nightmare of the Ger- 
man general staff. It may have dis- 
astrous repercussions on the German 
economic plans by opening the Ru- 
manian oil fields to attack of one sort 
or another and by cutting off Yugoslav 
mineral and agricultural supplies. And 
it may prove such a diversion as to 
relieve in great measure the German 
pressure on Britain — perhaps to the 
point of making the difference between 
defeat and victory as American sup- 
plies move in ever increasing volume 
across the north Atlantic Ocean.” 

Faced with such a risk, Hitler, never- 
theless, plunged ahead. Now it’s up to 
the British to support Yugoslavia and 
Greece with all the men and planes 
they can spare. Britain cannot afford 
to lose the Balkans. 
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Yugoslav Sokols (falcons) in their tra- 
ditional uniforms with falcon feathers 
in their caps. Yugoslavs are excellent 
mountain fighters. 
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ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 





DIGGING OUT THE ILLS OF 
OUR ECONOMIC SYSTEM 


TNEC Completes Study of Monopoly, Recommends 
Plans to Strengthen Free Competition in Business 


Government's “Temporary Na- 

tional Economic Committee” 
began conducting an “Information 
Please” program. This twelve-man 
committee, consisting of three Sena- 
tors, three Representatives, and six 
officials from Government depart- 
ments, is more commonly known as 
the Monopoly Committee. Senator 
Joseph C. O'Mahoney, its chairman, 
announced that the TNEC sought 
“information, please,” on these ques- 
tions: 

What makes the wheels of indus- 
try go ‘round? And why do these 
wheels stall every so often and 
plunge us into a business depression? 
These questions have been hotly de- 
bated ever since the business col- 
lapse of 1929. 

For two years and nine months the 
TNEC conducted the most search- 
ing investigation of America’s eco- 
nomic life ever undertaken. Over 90 
separate industries were studied. 
And 20,000 pages of testimony were 
taken from 600 business leaders and 
economics experts. 

But the TNEC’s important “Infor- 
mation Please” program had strong 
competition for public attention. Re- 
ports on the European War took 
newspaper headlines away from the 
Committee’s hearings. People were 
so busy discussing Europe's troubles 
that the Monopoly Committee was 
almost forgotten. And, today, the 
near-war boom in defense industries 
has made many people forget the 
problems the TNEC was created to 
study. The wheels of industry are 
turning full speed today. Business 
production is 60 per cent above 
March, 1938—the low point of the 
1937-38 business slump. Activity in 
many industries is ahead of the 1929 
prosperity peak. Several million men 
have gone back to work. Others will 
get jobs as industry continues to 
speed up the production of war ma- 
terials for Britain and for our own 
army and navy. 

Thus, news of expanding defense 
industries and reports from war 


N ‘Gover three years ago the 





zones crowded the fol- 
lowing headline off the 
front pages of most 
newspapers: 


TNEC Proposes PROGRAM 
TO STRENGTHEN “AMERICAN 
Way oF FREE CoMPETITION” 


Committee Says Concentra- 
tion of Wealth Menaces 
Nation 


The Committee, well 
balanced among Re- 
publicans, conservative 
Democrats and New 
Dealers, avows its faith 
in free enterprise. “Every 
recommendation which 
it makes,” the TNEC 
declares, “is intended to 
keep enterprise free. . . . 
It condemns the regi- 


mentation of govern- 
ment ... because that 
wrecks individual lib- 
erty....It also con- 


demns the regimentation 
of men by concentrated 
wealth . . . because that 
likewise is the antithesis 
(opposite) of liberty...” 

The TNEC agrees 
with President Roose- 
velt that the “power of a 
few to manage the economic life of 
the nation must be spread among 
the many or transferred to the pub- 
lic and its democratically responsible 
government.” 

What has happened to the “Amer- 
ican way of free competition?” And 
what does the TNEC propose to do 
about it? 


What Happened 


One hundred years ago, when 
small factories were beginning to 
replace the hand weaver and the 
shoemaker, free competition was the 
rule of business life. Capitalism—pri- 
vate ownership and operation of in- 
dustry—is based on the theory that 
free competition will provide more 
goods at lower prices. No producer 
under this system would be able to 
charge unreasonably high prices be- 
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Harris & wing 


Chairman of the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee is Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney (D. Wyo.) 
right. At left is Rep. Hatton Sumners (D. Tex.) who 
is co-chairman. 



































Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Look Out For Another Collapse! 


cause someone else would come 
along and offer a cheaper product. 

But after the War Between the 
States (1861-65) industrial develop- 
ment was speeded up, and things 
began to happen to our system of 
free competition. One-man businesses 
gave way to partnerships, and part- 
nerships gave way to corporations. 

A corporation was formed by a 
group of men who were granted the 
right to do business (a charter) by a 
state government. They usually got 
their charter in a state that had very 
lax business laws. Then they did 
business in other states free from 
effective regulation. 

To get money for its business op- 
erations a corporation sold shares of 
ownership (stock) to people who 
wished to invest money. These shares 
of ownership were purchased by 
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thousands of people. Each share of 
common stock entitled a person to vote 
on corporation policies. But the corpo- 
rations really were run by a few men. 
This — because most stockhold- 
ers paid little attention to corporation 
affairs, outside of collecting their divi- 
dends (profits on stock). Furthermore, 
it was a lot easier for a handful of cor- 
poration officers (directors) to gather 
in one room and agree on policies than 
for thousands of stockholders to decide 
on what they wanted to do. 

Today, according to the TNEC, 
nearly half of the 200 largest corpora- 
tions are controlled, in each case, by 
one family or a small group of families. 

Aside from its ability to raise money 
by selling stock, our early corporations 
had other advantages—many of which 
benefited the public. A large corpora- 
tion with plenty of money was able to 
buy expensive machines and produce 
articles by mass-production. This en- 
abled the corporation to sell these arti- 
cles at low prices. 


How It Happened 


But the prices of some products have 
been controlled by a few large corpora- 
tions and the public has been the one to 
suffer. A study of corporation growth 
since 1870 shows how the Federal Gov- 
ernment has often sought to keep corpo- 
rations from strangling “free competi- 
tion” and keeping prices high. The cor- 
porations, however, remained one jump 
ahead in the race with Federal law- 
enforcement officers. 

This race began when corporations 
started forming “trusts.” For example: 
competing oil companies agreed to 
place all their stocks in the hands of 
“trustees.” A board of trustees then 
managed all these companies. This 
Standard Oil Trust then dominated the 
oil and kerosene market and forced all 
other companies to cooperate in keeping 
prices high. Other trusts formed and 
soon exercised a ruthless control over 
prices in many industries. The word 
“trust” came to mean the same as 
monopoly. Small businessmen, alarmed 
by the trusts, whipped up public opin- 
ion, and Congress passed the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act in 1890. 

Corporation lawyers, however, found 
ways of getting around the Sherman 
Act. They got state laws changed so 
that one corporation could purchase the 
stock of another and thus exercise con- 
trol over it. The “trusts’—which had a 
bad name—merely changed their name 
to “merger” and went merrily ahead 
increasing their power over industry. 

When Theodore Roosevelt became 
President in 1901 a new attempt was 
made to regulate big business. “T. R.” 
made war on “bad” trusts that choked 
competition. But he said some trusts 
were “good” since they produced cheap, 


well-made products. “T. R.” and his 
successor—President Taft—carried on a 
“trust-busting” crusade. But by 1913 
there were more trusts and monopolies 
in the country than ever. 

Under President Wilson, in 1914, 
Congress passed the Clayton Anti-Trust 
Act to plug the loopholes in the Sher- 
man Act. In a few years, however, the 
nation’s attention was turned to the 
World War. Big business growth con- 
tinued unchallenged. 

Came the crash of 1929, and the de- 
pression years from 1930 to 1933. In 
1933, we might say, competition was 
too “free.” Wages and prices had fallen 
drastically and businessmen engaged in 
“cutthroat” competition in order to sell 
their products. The New Deal estab- 
lished the NRA and business was al- 
lowed to fix “fair prices” on the promise 
that it would raise wages and increase 
industrial production. The NRA set 
aside the anti-trust laws in order to get 
rid of “cutthroat” competition. But busi- 
nessmen raised prices so fast that wage 
increases lagged behind. Recovery was 
retarded. When the Supreme Court de- 
clared the NRA illegal in 1935, the 
New Deal went along with no set policy 
on monopolies. But it did “prime the 
pump” of business by spending and 
lending billions. Only recently has the 
anti-trust division under Assistant At- 
torney General Thurman Arnold been 
campaigning against monopoly. 


What Can Be Done? 


What lesson does the TNEC take 
from the above history of American eco- 
nomic life? First, it declares that Gov- 
ernment spending cannot alone bring 
business recovery. Private business, it 
says, must do this by increasing produc- 
tion and selling more goods at lower 
prices. The TNEC agrees with an 
earlier study made by the Brookings 
Institution, a non-political fact-finding 
body. Brookings’ experts had concluded 
that failure to lower prices and increase 
production helped cause the 1930-1933 
collapse. 

How does the TNEC believe private 
business can increase production and 
sell more goods? By smashing monopo- 
lies, and restoring the system of “free 
enterprise.” 

Here are a few of the many impor- 
tant recommendations made by the 
TNEC: 

Federal charters for big corporations. 
We have seen how corporations escape 
regulation by obtaining charters from 
states with lax laws. The TNEC pro- 
posal—made by Chairman O’Mahoney— 
would force corporations to live up to 
stricter Federal laws. (Four members of 
the 12-man Committee opposed this 
recommendation. ) 

Tightening up of anti-trust laws. Di- 
rectors of companies, and companies 
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themselves, could be punished for vio- 
lations of anti-trust laws. Fines under 
these laws would be raised from $5,000 
to $50,000. Future mergers involving 
more than $5,000,000 would be pro- 
hibited unless approved in advance b 
the Government. The Federal Trade 
Commission would have authority to 
decide whether such mergers might 
harm the public. 

Drastic revision of patent laws. Patent 
monopolies, the TNEC charges, are at 
the base of many vast business monopo- 
lies. Under the present law, an inventor 
is given a monopoly of his invention for 
17 years. During that time he can re- 
trict production, fix prices, or refuse to 
produce at all, if he chooses. It is also 
important to remember that whereas 
one patent used to cover a device, today 
many patents are needed in one ma- 
chine. The automobile, for instance, is 
the result of many patents combined. 
And an inventor always runs the risk of 
infringing on someone else’s patent. 
Thomas Edison is said to have spent 
more on law suits protecting his electric 
light patent than he made on this inven- 
tion. 

Under the TNEC proposals the above 
conditions would be changed. The in- 
ventors reward would be reasonable 
royalties (payments) for his patent, but 
no monopoly over its use. The TNEC 
also would sharply limit lawsuits over 
patent infringement. It says some com- 
panies will force an inventor to fight 
an expensive patent infringement suit 
just to hamper his use of his invention. 

These proposals are considered prob- 
ably the most important and far-reach- 
ing of all the TNEC recommendations 
to restore “free competition.” 

Life insurance’ regulation. The 
TNEC found that life insurance com- 
panies have 28 billion dollars of 
assets. It rejected, however, a proposal 
to place this powerful business under 
Federal regulation. Instead, the TNEC 
insisted that the 48 states tighten 
their regulation of life insurance com- 
panies in order to protect policyholders 
from unwise practices. 

Throughout its report the TNEC 
stressed this point: The Government 
must regulate big business in the in- 
terests of free competition and public 
welfare. But we must not let Govern- 
ment get so big that it, in turn, threat- 
ens individual freedom. 

Concluding its report, the Committee 
warns the nation not to expect the near- 
war defense boom to solve our problems 
of unemployment and monopoly. 

“What will happen,” it asks, “when 
production of bombs and weapons is no 
longer needed and the hour of indus- 
trial demobilization comes? What em- 
ployment are we then to offer to the 
millions who cannot create their own 
jobs? .. .” 
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the labor situation in the United 

States. Labor insists upon the 
right to strike —a right painfully won 
through a century of effort and strug- 
gle, and guaranteed by law. Public 
opinion insists that there is no right to 
strike against national defense, or any- 
thing even remotely connected with 
national defense, and that all labor con- 
troversies shall be arbitrated without 
recourse to the weapon of the strike. 
Many governmental authorities — 
this point of view: Governor Heil of 
Wisconsin has asked for soldiers to pro- 
tect the Allis Chalmers plant; the Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania has used militia 
to break picket lines, and Congress- 
men have talked somewhat wildly of 
making strikes on defense industries 
treason and punishing them by death. 

This is not the occasion for an ex- 
amination of the merits of this con- 
troversy, but it is the occasion for a re- 
minder that the controversy is by no 
means an isolated one. It involves very 
large issues—larger than that of the 
right to strike, larger even than of the 
right of governmental regulation. The 
labor question is but part of the large 
question of democracy and civil liber- 
ties in the United States, and it will be 
nothing less than tragic if we allow our- 
selves to overlook this fact. 

Indeed all our history teaches us that 
we cannot maintain rights in some 
places and deny them in others; that we 
cannot preserve the liberties of some 
groups and destroy the liberties of 
others. There is nothing private about 
democracy or about liberty. These 
things are not the privileges of favored 
classes or groups in our society. This 
truth has always been recognized by 
those who have our democracy and our 
liberty at heart. It explains why men 
and women everywhere are concerned 
if a Negro is denied a fair trial in one 
state, or an immigrant denied a fair 
trial in another; if a municipal ordi- 
nance in one town limits freedom of 
speech, or a state law elsewhere inter- 
feres with freedom of teaching. Our 
democracy, our liberties, our freedoms, 
are the common property of all of us — 
or they will disappear. 

So an attack upon the legal rights of 
labor concerns everyone of us as much 
as it concerns the laborer. If the right 
to organize and to strike can be de- 
nied today, the right of freedom of 
speech or of the press can be denied 
tomorrow. If violence is used to sup- 
press a strike, it can be used to sup- 
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Civil Liberties in 


Time of Crisis 


press any other movement or organiza- 
tion. On the other hand, if labor re- 
sorts to violence, if labor takes the law 
into its own hands, capital may be ex- 
pected to do the same thing, and so 
too, with all the other larger interests 
and groups of the country. Such con- 
flicts lead to national chaos. 

But, it is said, this is an emergency, 
and in an emergency some privileges 
must be denied, some rights suspended, 
some precautions relaxed. There is 
some truth in this. In the face of a na- 
tional emergency we are, indeed, called 
upon to surrender some rights and 
privileges. The draft is an example of 
this; so too are soaring taxes, and in- 
creasing governmental regulation. But 
it is the very essence of all these things 
that they bear equally on all citizens 
and that they are designed for the pro- 
tection and benefit of all. 

We can go further than this. We can 
assert that the suspension of the guar- 
antees of the Bill of Rights has not, in 
the past, justified itself. After all, grave 
as is the present emergency, it is not 
the first emergency through which the 
American people have passed. The 
Civil War was equally grave, and the 
World War serious enough. In both of 
these some rights were suspended. 

During the Civil War the writ of 
habeas corpus was denied, military 
tribunals tried men in areas where there 
was no actual war, thousands of sus- 
pects were arrested and jailed without 
warrant, newspapers suspended and 
editors muzzled. During the World War 
the government was even more thor- 
ough-going in its attack upon those 
who allegedly interfered with its pur- 
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From Rare Book Room, Library of Congress 
This drawing and doggerel by Charles 
Godfrey Leland formed part of “Ye 
Book of Copperheads,” published in 
1863, denouncing persons in the North 
considered traitors or “copperheads.” 


Professor of History, Columbia University 
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poses. Alien and Sedition acts were put 
on the statute books; scores of papers 
were denied the mails; liberals and 
radicals of varied hues were arrested; 
enemy property confiscated; labor or- 
ganizations smashed. 

What is the verdict on the oppres- 
sive measures of our government dur- 
ing these two earlier crises? Do they 
seem, now, to have been justified? Did 
they aid in the achievement of final 
victory? Did they contribute anything, 
in the long run, to the attainment of 
democracy and liberty? 

It is impossible, of course, to answer 
these questions with brief generaliza- 
tions. Yet it is fairly safe to say that 
few of the oppressive measures then 
adopted now appear to have been 
necessary. A case can be made out for 
the illegal arrests of the Lincoln ad- 
ministration—the danger then was, 
after all, widespread and acute. But 
not much of a case can be made out 
for the oppressive measures of the Wil- 
son administration. It is by no means 
clear that the end of the war was has- 
tened by a single day or the life of a 
single soldier saved, through the work- 
ings of the Espionage and Sedition 
Acts. In both periods, furthermore, it 
took the nation years to recover from 
the habit of disregarding the guarantees 
of the Constitution. 

It is of utmost importance that Amer- 
icans keep constantly in mind the ob- 
jectives of this war: the preservation 
of the kind of nation we have been and 
want to be, the achievement of democ- 
racy, the saving of the great freedoms. 
We do not want to use force or violence 
to achieve these things. The experi- 
ence of Italy should be illuminating 
here, Italy which has been unable to 
browbeat its people into a fighting 
mood: We are not going to rally the 
American people to a valiant struggle 
for democracy if we begin denying to 
large parts of the population the very 
essentials of democracy. 

The American people — farmers, 
laborers, white-collar ae al business- 
men — are not an unreasonable or an 
unintelligent people. Give them some- 
thing to fight for and they will fight. 
But it is short-sighted, indeed, to think 
that they will work or fight for liberty 
and democracy, if liberty and democ- 
racy are denied to them. If we start 
this great effort for national defense by 
outraging the sound instincts of millions 
of Americans, we will make a tragic 
mistake. For that way lies defeat and 
disintegration. 
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The Optical Industry Stands 
Ready to Supply the Many 
Accurate Instruments Need- 
ed by the Army and Navy 










F you have ever owned an Amer- 
ican camera, very likely the name 
of Eastman Kodak, Bausch & 

Lomb, Wollensak, or [Illex was 
marked on the lens, while Folmer- 
Graflex may have made your camera. 
If you use American-made micro- 
scopes the trade-mark of Bausch & 
Lomb or Spencer Lens Company is 
more than likely to be on it. If you 
were a civil engineer it is probable 
your surveying instruments would 
bear the name of Keuffel & Esser, 
or if you required a telescope you 
might go to Kollmorgen. Eyeglasses, 
which constitute some 70 per cent of 
the normal production of optical 
goods, are made by the millions 
chiefly in the plants of Bausch & 
Lomb, the American Optical Com- 
pany and the Shuron Optical Com- 
pany. 

Six of these plants, and several 
smaller ones, are located in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., which accounts for the 
fact that it is frequently termed “The 
Optical Center of America.” The op- 
tical industry is largely confined to 
the North Atlantic states, from New 
Jersey to Massachusetts. There ap- 
pears to be no special reason for this 
beyond the fact that some of these 

























Photo. courtesy of Bausch & Lomb 
The microscope is just one of the many 
optical instruments used by industry. 


firms were established in this region 
nearly a hundred years ago. Since 
water power was plentiful it facili- 
tated the operation of grinding and 
polishing machinery. Trained optical 
workers gravitated to these parts, 
firmly establishing the customs, tra- 
ditions and interests that mark spe- 
cial industries. 

The optical industry. is not large in 
proportion to steel, oil, foods, or 
many of our huge industries. Nor- 
mally, its yearly output is worth 
about $50,000,000. Its chief claim to 
importance, aside from the conserva- 
tion of eyesight, is that it makes the 
instruments upon which nearly all 
industries rely for research or for 
checking parts and processes. 


Industry’s Eyes 


For instance, the important ma- 
chine tool industry requires contour 
measuring projectors and toolmakers’ 
microscopes; the iron and steel indus- 
tries need metallurgical equipment, 
photomicrographic apparatus and 
spectographs; the food and drug in- 


dustries need microscopes, fiber 
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measuring apparatus, and numerous 
other ea instruments. Work in 
biology and medicine could not be 
conducted without a number of op- 
tical instruments. 

Indeed, it is difficult to find any 
industry in which basic processes are 
not aided and extended by means of 
optical equipment. With the excep- 
tion of eyeglasses, the public knows 
little of these instruments since most 
of them are in the hands of scientists. 
Eyeglasses are sold through profes- 
sional channels in semi-finished form 
and unless a patient inquires he may 
not know whose product he is wear- 
ing. 

The basic process in making op- 
tical products is the grinding and 
polishing of glass surfaces and the 
design and construction of mechan- 
ical instruments to hold these glass 
elements in proper alignment, 
whether it be a frame for eyeglasses 
or a giant tube for a range finder. A 
common sight in the big manufactur- 
ing plant is to see rows of automatic 
grinding machines equipped with 
spindles on which is mounted a 
curved block carrying a series of 
lenses stuck on with pitch. 

A cast iron shell, with corundum 
and water as the abrasive material, 
moves over the surface of these 
lenses reducing them to the desired 
thicknesses and curves. The blocks 
are moved from machine to machine, 
each time receiving a finer grade of 
corundum until the surfaces are un- 
pitted and smooth. The polishing is 
done on similar machines with tools 
covered with wax, using rouge as the 
polishing element. Needless to say, 
tools of a great variety of curvatures 
are required for the almost endless 
purposes for which the lenses are 
designed. 

Eyes for Armed Forces 

The importance of the optical 

industry to our defense program is 


evident if one considers the great 
(Concluded on page 16) 

















One of the semi-porcelain pots, in which glass is made, is 
being placed in a furnace. Optical glass differs from ordi- 
nary glass as fine steel differs from that in a nail. 


A battery of lens polishers on which is mounted a curved 
block carrying a series of lenses stuck on with pitch. An abra- 
sive — corundum and water — then shapes the lenses. 


Below: After a final polishing with tools covered with wax, 
using rouge as the polishing element, the surface of the 
lens is tested for accuracy with an optical glass. 


Photos from Bausch & Lomb 


Above: Sawing a slab of optical glass. Later the glass 
is cut into lenses and finished by grinding and _ polish- 
ing tools. Tools of a great variety are required for the 
many purposes for which the lenses are designed. 


OPTICAL GLASS 


This maker of engraving dies is aided by an optical in 
strument. The optical industry makes the instruments upon 
which nearly all industries rely for research or for check- 
ing the accuracy of parts and processes. 
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Optical Industry 
(Concluded from page 14) 


changes in ordnance since the Civil 
War when the guns were fired point- 
blank or rarely at ranges beyond 3,000 
yards. Instruments for determining the 
range of distant objects were not avail- 
able or hardly imagined. 

Our new 75-mm gun has now been 
mounted on a high speed carriage, its 
elevation increased from 19 to 45 de- 
grees, its traverse from 6 to 85 degrees, 
so that the range has jumped from 
9,700 to 13,500 yards. Its companion 
piece, the 105-mfn howitzer, fires a 33- 
pound projectile to a range of seven 
miles, while the big 16-inch Navy guns, 
using a powder charge of 702 pounds, 
will drive a 2,100-pound projectile a 
distance of thirty miles. These great 
ranges require accurate optical instru- 
ments to locate the target. 

Big gun firing on the high seas offers 
a complexity greater than ever today, 
yet trained officers and men fire these 
huge weapons with rapidity, ease, and 
accuracy at targets far beyond their 
vision. Guided by aerial eyes, an elec- 
trical-mechanical-manual range finder 
sends information to the pointers and 
trainers of the big guns so that the 
correct elevation and direction is known. 

Big range finders are one of the 
Bausch & Lomb specialties. Special 
towers have been built for the testing of 
these instruments. The utmost precision 
is required in the manufacture and as- 
sembly of the 1,500 mechanical parts 
and 160 optical elements which go into 
the big instruments. 


The Glassmaker’s Art 


The chief raw material of the indus- 
try is optical glass. This differs from 
ordinary glass as the steel in a hair 
spring differs from that in a nail. Opti- 
cal glass is the most refined product of 
the glassmaker’s art. It must have high 
transparency, hardness and durability 
under a atmospheric conditions. 
It must be free from fine streaks or 
veins, small foreign particles, bubbles 
and annealing strains. It must not be 
forgotten that glass bends light and the 
denser it is the more it is bent; it also 
disperses light depending on its wave 
length, red traveling faster than the 
shorter blue radiations. It thus must be 
known just how much a certain type of 
glass will bend light and how it will 
disperse it before optical engineers can 
successfully design instruments. In ordi- 
nary glass this is of no concern. 

Until World War I, all optical glass 
came from Europe. Its production was 
shrouded in secrecy. The experimental 
work begun by William Bausch in 1912 
resulted in some acceptable types of 
glass in 1915. Fortunately, the Bausch 


& Lomb glass plant was in commercial 

roduction on a small scale when the 
United States entered the war in 1917. 
In order to increase production, to 
standardize chemical formulae and to 
improve the purity of ingredients, the 
U. S. Government sent silicate chemists 
from the Geophysical Laboratory of the 
Carnegie Institution to aid Bausch & 
Lomb, so that production was jumped 
from 2,000 pounds per month to more 
than 40,000 pounds. 

With siiueaten on a sound basis, 
some of these men, and others from the 
Bureau of Standards, were sent to the 
plants of Keuffel & Esser, Spencer Lens 
Company and the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, where small quantities of op- 
tical glass were successfully made. Fol- 
lowing the war, production ceased in all 
these plants except Bausch & Lomb, 
which is the chief supplier in the United 
States, although small quantities are 
made by the Corning Glass Works and 
the Eastman Kodak Company. The 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company makes 
large quantities of ophthalmic glass, a 
rolled type used chiefly in eyeglasses. 

The "Piel ingredients of glass are 
lime, sand, and soda, or lime and pot- 
ash, or both. Lead is used when greater 
density is desired and a wide variety of 
chemical constituents, such as _ the 
oxides of barium, potassium, magnesi- 
um, aluminum, titanium and zirconium, 
are introduced to control certain factors 
or to achieve varying properties. 

Some of the former sources of raw 
materials for the optical industry were 
as follows: Sodium nitrate from Chile; 
potash from Germany; antimony from 
China; arsenic from Mexico; rouge from 
Canada. Today the chemical industry of 
the United States produces most of the 
required materials in a more refined 
state than those previously obtained 
from abroad. Corundum still comes 
from Africa, quartz from Brazil and 
commercial diamonds from Africa by 
way of England, but these materials are 
on hand in sufficient quantity for years. 

The optical industry, like all others 
involved in the defense program, has 
been forced to make many adjustments. 
In the World War, Bausch & Lomb 
devoted 90 per cent of its instrument 
production to war needs. Today, it has 
provided some 240,000 square feet of 
additional space for defense work, with- 
out government aid. 

In this emergency, however, the in- 
dustry is in a much better position than 
during the World War. All of the com- 
panies involved have done much re- 
search since 1918, improved manufac- 
turing processes, found better sources of 
raw materials and trained more workers. 
Deliveries on government contracts in 
substantial quantities have been made 
and are flowing smoothly. 

One of the present difficulties is the 
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matter of priorities. For instance, in the 
matter of aluminum, the Priorities Com- 
mittee of the Defense Advisory Com- 
mission requires that deliveries of this 
metal may be made only where actual 
defense necessities require it. If the in- 
strument is a range finder there is no 
doubt about its military purpose. But 
suppose the product is a contour meas- 
uring projector, an instrument used in 
peace time by the machine tool indus- 
try. Its necessity is even more obvious 
today and yet it is not a military instru- 
ment. It is delivered only on priority 
orders but the question is how much 
aluminum will be obtainable for prod- 
ucts not strictly military. 


Training Workers 


For many years the optical industry 
has drawn on the technical and voca- 
tional high schools for semi-skilled jobs 
and upon colleges for men with a better 
theoretical education in such fields as 
physics and mechanical engineering. In 
Rochester, Bausch & Lomb has had a 
co-operative arrangement with The Me- 
chanics Institute for many years where- 
by selected students alternately attend 
school a month and receive factory 
training a month, receiving pay while 
at work. At the conclusion of their 
schooling they are ready to undertake 
many of the skilled jobs in the industry. 

The optical industry has many pecu- 
liar characteristics that cannot be taught 
in vocational high schools. The fabrica- 
tion of glass can only be taught in an 
optical plant, but familiarity with ma- 
chine tools is valuable in the construc- 
tion of instruments. In all the larger 
cities where optical units are located, 
technical high schools are giving valu- 
able aid in supplying young employees. 

Today there is a great need for young 
people with some acquaintance with 
machines and tools, but the plants are 
rapidly being recruited to iil cheonash. 
In one plant the number of em- 
ployees has jumped 55 per cent since 
1938. This rate of Post woes how- 
ever, will soon utilize all plant capacity. 
The emergency will last three years, it 
is believed. 

After that the optical industry, and 
all others, will face the necessity of re- 
adjustment to the more moderate de- 
mands of peace. It will then be a ques- 
tion of retaining as many old employees 
as possible rather than employing new 
ones, but there is no expectation that 
training courses will ever be discarded, 
since many of them have been con- 
ducted since 1928. 

Labor has been particularly stable. 
The industry is ol for the number of 
employees who have worked continu- 
ously from twenty-five to forty years. 
This experience is now being drawn on 
for the great expansion that the present 
emergency has brought. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAY 








NE of the most important anniver- 

saries of the year for students of 
English literature is April 23—William 
Shakespeare’s birthday. To celebrate it 
we give you this informal biographical 
sketch of that greatest of all playwrights, 
as written for The Mercury Shakespeare 
a few years ago by Roger Hill, headmas- 
ter of the Todd School near Chicago, in 
collaboration with a bright young man 
who had been a former pupil. That 
bright young man was, and is, Orson 
Welles. He was 19—about your age— 
when he and Mr. Hill edited their vol- 
umes of Julius Caesar, The Merchant of 
Venice, and Twelfth Night, with illustra- 
tions by Welles. 

That was six years ago. In those six 
years Mr. Welles, Shakespearean stu- 
dent, has made dramatic history with his 
Mercury Theatre (you remember his 
phenomenal and_ sceneryless Julius 
Caesar in modern dress); his Martian 
broadcast that scared us out of our wits; 
his movie, Citizen Kane (which after a 
great deal of fuss is about to be released 
after all) ; and now as director of one of 
this season’s most exciting new plays, 
Native Son. 

Newest volume to be added to The 
Mercury Shakespeare list (now pub- 
lished by Harpers) is Macbeth, reviewed 
by Mrs. Becker in these pages a week 
or so ago. 





ELL, one more will not seri- 

ously disturb his ashes. It will, 

however, seriously disturb the 
complacency of any biographer who 
aims at literary honesty. What to say? 
What not to say? Tennyson has told 
us, “The world should be thankful 
there are but five facts absolutely 
known to us about Shakespeare: the 
date of his birth, April 23, 1564; his 
marriage at nineteen to Ann Hatha- 
way; his connection with the Globe 
Theatre, and with the Blackfriars; his 
retirement from theatrical life with a 
competency to Stratford; and the 
date of his death, which took place 
upon the anniversary of his birth 
in 1616.” 

Well, well! This sounds very sim- 
ple. It might easily be memorized 
verbatim by even an amateur ex- 
aminee and thus armed the student 
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might supposedly face 
any college board test 
on Shakespeare with 
equanimity. But alas for 
the student and fortu- 
nately for the -student 
(if you get what I 
mean) this is not all. It 
is not even a start. 
Well, maybe it is a 
start. The Mississippi 
River starts as a tiny 
spring in Minnesota and 
the spring is pretty well 
lost and _ thoroughly 
muddied when it reaches 
the cotton fields. So with 
our start in  Shake- 
spearean biography—our 
little spring of five bub- 
bling facts. They have 
multiplied by the time 
they reach the Sunday 
supplement age to a 
mighty river of words, 
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words and more words; 
deep, wide and consid- 
erably muddied. Thou- 
sands of books have been 
written on this man’s 
life. Heavy volumes deal with single 
phases (say his boyhood) alone. Of 
course this is largely, not to say 
wholly, legend and imagination. But 
legend may well be based upon truth 
and imagination may well be the 
legitimate painting in of a quite ac- 
curate background to the picture. 
What to believe? 

In the first place if we knew no 
more than Tennyson’s five facts (and 
we do—considerably more) it should 
not be considered strange. We should 
not get excited and say, “Shake- 
speare never lived. Bacon wrote his 
plays.” This is rather silly. Just how 
silly it is, you can hardly imagine 
until you read some of the books 
propounding this theory. No, there 
is nothing strange about the fact that 
we have no complete and authentic 
biography of Shakespeare. For that 
matter we have no complete or au- 
thentic biography of Marlowe, 
Greene, Peele, Jonson, or Burbage. 





Edition, pages 9-16 (School Studies Section) are omitted. 





Title page of the first folio of Shakespeare’s com- 
plete works, published seven years after his death. 


It was not an age of biography. Even 
this “Soul of the Age,” as Ben Jonson 
called the playwright, rated no Bos- 
well to record the witticisms that 
seasoned his dining at the Mermaid 
Tavern. Nor did the age itself have 
a Pepys to paint for us a mosaic of 
its court intrigue and celebrity gos- 
sip. This is, of course, too bad. Our 
misfortune, however, in this regard 
is completely compensated by our 
good fortune in having the printing 
press invented a few years earlier, 
for through this medium we have the 
bulk of his productiveness preserved 
for our enjoyment. Our positive 
knowledge of the man’s personal his- 
tory, however, is greater than Alfred 
Lord Tennyson would have us be- 
lieve. (Also less, for at least one of 
his five facts, the date of Will’s birth, 
is uncertain. ) Fairly recent investiga- 
tion in Elizabethan municipal, the- 
atrical and court records has brought 
to light a multitude of facts. 
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William Shakespeare (spell it as 
your fancy dictates except that any- 
thing farther afield than WILM 
SHAXPY is considered out of 
bounds) was baptized in the parish 
church of Stratford-upon-Avon in 
Warwickshire on the 26th of April, 
1564. His father, John Shakespeare, 
was at various times, a glover, a 
minor town official, and a dealer in 
general produce. His name appears 
one hundred sixty-six times in the 
Stratford municipal records and is 
spelled sixteen different ways. Care- 
free folk, these Elizabethans. In later 
years he is spoken of as “Mr.” Shake- 
speare and is elected High Bailiff 
and Justice of the Peace. Practically 
Mayor of the town, in fact. 

So we may think of the boy, Will, 
as son of a leading citizen in a not 
unimportant provincial market town 
ninety-two miles from London. Here 
was a free grammar school and here 
it is safe to assume he received what 
Ben Jonson termed his “small Latin 
and less Greek.” It may have seemed 
small to the scholarly Ben, but the 
evidence of the plays would indicate 
that it bulked up to a package which 
you and I would be glad to trade in 
for our own Gallic wars bundle. 

When Will was fifteen his father’s 
fortunes took a rapid turn for the 
worse. He is dropped from the town’s 
list of Aldermen and we find him 
again in the court records, this time 
for failure to pay off a mortgage. He 
had borrowed the money from his 
wife’s brother, Edmund Lambert, 
and this worthy seemed to take little 
or no stock in the blood-is-thicker- 
than-water notion. He had the law 
on John up and down the country 
and we can well assume that the 

‘father’s verbal opinions of relatives 
in general and Uncle Edmund, in 
particular, were worthy of this sire of 
the world’s future champion of in- 
vective. In these depression times for 
Will’s family it is probable that his 
studies did not continue for long and 
he was no doubt apprenticed to some 


local trade. Aubrey (in his “Lives” 
published in 1680) gives us a lovely 
touch. He tells us that Will killed 
calves for his father and “would do 
it in a high style, and make a speech.” 

Ultimately, of course, he drifted to 
London and the theater; in fact to 
The Theater, as Burbage’s first play- 
house was called. Here we are told 
he first held horses at the door and 
acted as call-boy. (“Your entrance is 
in five minutes, Mr. Burbage.” ) 

But we know for certain that by 
the summer of 1592, at the age of 
twenty-eight, he was both actor and 
playwright and, what’s more, influ- 
ential enough to have made at least 
one bitter enemy. No surer proof 
could be found that our hero was 
now a recognized somebody in Lon- 
don than the jealousy of Robert 
Greene, scholar — poet — playmaker, 
who in his Groats-worth of Wit 
writes of “an upstart crow, beauti- 
fied with our feathers, that with his 
Tiger's heart wrapt in a Player’s hide, 
supposes he is as well able to 
bumbast out a blanke verse as the 
best of you and is in his own conceit 
the only Shakescene in a countrie.” 
Here is a fascinating and intimate 
glimpse into early Elizabethan 
author rivalry. Of course he refers to 
Shakespeare when he uses the play 
on the name and the “Tiger’s heart 
wrapt in a Player's hide” is a parody 
on “O tiger’s heart wrapt in a 
woman's hide” from Shakespeare’s 
Henry VI, produced (most critics 
agree ) that same year. In fact the 
whole fun probably started over this 
Henry VI, which was a revision of 
the play The Contention of York and 
Lancaster, sometimes attributed to 
Marlowe and Greene. 

From this one outburst of jealousy 
we know that Shakespeare was, at 





Young Will soon took his place in that 
bright company gathered at the Mermaid. 








twenty-eight, both actor and author 
and (to Greene’s mind) plagiarist. 
Or do you think that “beautified with 
our feathers” refers not to plagiarism 
but to gaining acclaim by acting lines 
written by older authors? A few 
months later (Greene had now died) 
Henry Chettle, who had published 
Greene's pamphlet for him, printed 
his own Kind Hart’s Dreame, in 
which he apologizes for the sneer at 
Will and adds: “Myself have seen 
his demeanor no less civil than he is 
excellent in the qualitie (of actor) 
he professes; besides, divers of wor- 
ship (people of importance) have 
reported his uprightness of dealing, 
which argues his honesty, and his 
facetious grace in writing that ap- 
proves his art.” 

Yes, the young man had “arrived.” 
Just as you or I might have con- 
sidered we had arrived the moment 
our work was denounced by Play- 
wright George Bernard Shaw and 
eulogized by Editor William Dean 
Howells. We can think of young Will 
now as taking his place among that 
galaxy of worthies—the brightest 
ever to shine under any literary 
firmament — at the round table of the 
Mermaid. Here in the grandfather 
of all town clubs (it was only a few 
years later that they were voting for- 
mal membership in coffee house 
groups) foregathered such lights as 
Marlowe, Beaumont, Fletcher, Bur- 
bage, and “O rare” Ben Jonson. Here 
mayhap was conceived Every Man in 
His Humor and here Burbage argued 
his interpretation of Shylock. Here, 
it is pleasant to imagine, after a soul- 
satisfying venison pasty and over a 
flagon of malmsy were born those 
enchantingly wistful lines, “Drink to 
me only with thine eyes—” Here 
was the age’s London center — yes, 
its world center of wit, wisdom, cre- 
ation and criticism. Were I granted, 
by some gracious genii, the oppor- 
tunity to spend one hour in any spot 
and time in history, I should choose 
not the splendor of that evening at 
Thermopylae, not the hour of the 
Gettysburg address, but that gath- 
ering at the Mermaid Tavern after 
the World Premiere of Hamlet. 

The rest is “falling action,” as we 
say in studying Shakespeare’s plots. 
True, his greatest creative periods 
were to follow. He was soon to write 
the pure poetry of Midsummer 
Night's Dream and the tragic passion 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


writers were teaching in Har- 

vard, living in the literary cen- 
ter of America, and _ producing 
poetry that was acclaimed by every- 
one. While these men—Longfellow, 
Holmes, Lowell—glittered as they 
walked, in the spotlight which the 
world threw upon them, two other 
writers lived their placid lives in the 
shadows of the village of Concord, a 
few miles away. Today the villagers 
have stolen the show. Emerson and 
Thoreau were the more original, the 
more enduring writers. 

This paradox is not accidental. 
The Cambridge poets were the 
spokesmen for their day, the true 
leaders of literary America. Emerson, 
on the other hand, had deliberately 
settled in a small community where 
he could think out his own philoso- 
phy. An extreme individualist, he ap- 
peals to the independent thinker of 
every age. 

He was not entirely isolated in 
Concord, however, for Thoreau was 
a native of the village, and into this 
orbit of individualism others were 
drawn — Hawthorne, Bronson Alcott, 
Margaret Fuller. They were known as 
the Transcendentalists because they 
relied on the intuitive percéptions of 
the soul. Walt Whitman belonged 
with this group in spirit and was 
strongly influenced by Emerson. 
Four of these writers—Emerson, 
Thoreau, Hawthorne, Whitman—are 
more regarded today than any of the 
Cambridge poets. 

“I have traveled a good deal in 
Concord,” said Thoreau, and this is 
a statement to be pondered by all 
who think travel and literary associa- 
tion essential for a writer. It must be 
admitted, however, that Emerson 
traveled a good deal outside of Con- 
cord. He lectured all over the United 
States. He lectured abroad, where he 
visited Carlyle, so happily that the 


gruff Scotsman remarked when 


BOUT a century ago several 


Emerson left that he “vanished like 
an angel over the hill.” 

Emerson is best known as an es- 
sayist. He followed his own advice 
to young Americans: “We will walk 
on our own feet, we will work with 





RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


our own hands, we will speak our 
own minds.” This reliance on his 
own thinking probably began with 
hard years of poverty in his school- 
days, when his mates jeered at him 
because he and his brother shared 
one coat, and in his college days, 
when he waited on table for his 
board. In the essay “Self-Reliance” 
he remarks: “There is a time in every 
man’s education when he arrives at 
the conviction that envy is ignor- 
ance; that imitation is suicide; that 
he must take himself for better, for 
worse, as his portion.” 

Someone has said that the essays 
can be read backwards as easily as 
forwards. But this is only another 
way of saying that they may be 
opened at random and found stimu- 
lating. 

Emerson’s poetry has a modern 
appeal because its merits are com- 
pactness of expression and original- 
ity of thinking rather than beauty of 
sound. Often it teaches a lesson, but 
it is usually a more penetrating and 
arousing lesson that most of the safe 
and pleasant truisms of that period: 


Though love repine and reason chafe, 
There came a voice without reply,— 
“’Tis man’s perdition to be safe 
When for the truth he ought to die.” 


Long walks in the fields around 


Concord gave Emerson a mystic 
feeling of communion with nature 
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which sometimes reminds us of 
Wordsworth. In the following stanza 
from “Good-bye” we can see his rea- 
son for his Concord retreat: 


O, when I am safe in my sylvan home, 

I tread on the pride of Greece and 
Rome; 

And when I am stretched beneath the 
pines, 

Where the evening star so holy shines, 

I laugh at the lore and the pride of 
man, 

At the sophist schools and the learned 
clan; 

For what are they all, in their high 
conceit, 

When man in the bush with God may 
meet? 


“We boil at different degrees,” 
Emerson once wrote. His own de- 
gree was evidently high, for his po- 
etry is usually calm and philosophi- 
cal, never impassioned. Yet in the 
stanzas of the poem “Give All to 
Love,” one of his best, there is cer- 
tainly some intensity: 


Give all to love; 

Obey thy heart; 

Friends, kindred, days, 
Estate, good fame, 

Plans, credit and the Muse,— 
Nothing refuse . . . 


It was never for the mean; 
It requireth courage stout. 
Souls above doubt, 

Valor unbending, 

It will reward,— 

They shall return 

More than they were 

And ever ascending. 


Leave all for love; 

Yet, hear me, yet, 

One word more thy heart behoved, 
One pulse more of firm endeavor,— 
Keep thee today, 

Tomorrow, forever, 

Free as an Arab 

Of thy beloved. 


Cling with life to the maid; 

But when the surprise, 

First vague shadow of surmise 
Flits across her bosom young, 

Of a joy apart from thee, 

Free be she, fancy-free; 

Nor thou detain her vesture’s hem, 
Nor the palest rose she flung 

From her summer diadem. 


Though thou love her as thyself, 
As a self of purer clay, 

Though her parting dims the day, 
Stealing grace from all alive; 
Heartily know, 

When half-gods go, 

The gods arrive. 
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Edited by Charlotte Van de Water 


NYONE who can write as 
A lightly and perfectly as our 

two contributors this week can 
always sing his way into the Round 
Table. If all our young poets were 
required to wait until they could 
write verse as clear, fluent and lyric 
as this before they attempted “mod- 
ernist” poetry, | wonder how many 
could pass the test. We have begun 
lately to appreciate the old values a 
little more—even a spring poem 
when it is sung with such exaltation 
as this. 


It’s Spring Again 


It’s spring again, it’s spring again! 
A new life has begun. 

It’s time, it’s time to raise your eyes 
And look towards the sun! 


There will be no more waking up 

On mornings cold and gray, 

And no more shivering, no more sighs 
When facing the new day. 


The quicksilver that seemed to sink 
Before your very eyes, 

Will gleam and shine as does the sun, 
And rise, and rise, and rise! 


The trees, those dark, cold ghosts that 
stood 

So mournful and so bare, 

Stretching their arms towards the sky 

As though in silent prayer— 

The trees will grow, the trees will live, 

Their prayers will be heard! 

The sun, the sun is bringing them - 

God’s answer, God’s warm word .. . 

The snow that was so pure and white 

On mountains far away 

Will fall no more, to hide the sky, 

To make the streets look gray, 

To give the town a dreary light, 

As though ’t were never day, 

To drip from roofs in muddy tears 

And yet not melt away— 

To make me feel that there’s a place 

Where snow falls white and gay— 

Somewhere where gray walls find an 
end... 

Somewhere, too far away— 

Too far away for longing eyes, 

But not for you, my heart! 

My heart and snowy mountain tops 

Did never really part. 


Good-bye, at last, to you, cold wind, 
Who liked to pull and tear, 


A softer breath than yours will soon 
Play gently with my hair, 

And whisper to me temptingly, 
With the sweet voice of spring: 


See, see the flowers start to grow! 
And hear the birds all sing— 

It’s time, it’s time to raise your eyes 
And look towards the sun! 

It’s time for laughter, time for love— 
A new life has begun. 

A new life has begun for all. 

Oh, let’s forget the past! 

Oh, let us laugh and sing, and dream, 
For it is spring at last! ° 
Old hopes again begin to bud 


As on the tree a leaf. ... 


Oh, do not tell me now, not now, 

That life holds so much grief. 

Oh, do not shake your head and sigh, 

And say that there are some 

To whom the winter never ends, 

To whom no spring will come. 

Oh pray, do not now speak to me 

Ot sad and silent tears, 

Of death, of desperate cries to God, 

Of hopelessness and fears. 

Don’t make me think of all that was, 

Of all that still might be— 

Of all the sad my eyes have seen, 

Of all they still might see... 

Don’t warn me to forget not that 

Of which I hate to think— 

And not to dream of things that life 

To me may never bring, 

And not to hope for things that life 

To me may never give— 

It’s spring, it’s spring, it’s spring again! 

And I so want to live! 
Ilse Hoffman, 18 
Central High School 
Detroit, Michigan 


Tamborine 


A dip, a swirl, 

A sapphire whirl, 

The sudden smile 

Of a gypsy girl— 

A spin, a flash 

Of a crimson sash, 

Her beads catch fire as the cymbals 
crash! 


Around the fire 

Like a flame she goes, 
And her bright skirts rise 
Like a blooming rose, 

A mist about her, 

Her dark hair blows— 
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CHOLASTIC invites all high 

school students to submit their 
personal writing, the best of which 
will be published in the Round 
lable. Contributions including suf- 
ficient postage will be returned 
and individual comment will be 
given to contributions accompa- 
nied by postage at the discretion 
of the editor. Contributions may 
be in any literary form adapted 
to our page length. Material sub- 
mitted for this page will be con- 
sidered for the annual Scholastic 
Awards, but for the Awards a total 
of at least one hundred lines of 
verse should be submitted. 











And the red fire glows as the music 
grows... 
As it flows... 


slows... 
Like a great red flower she sinks to rest 
At the firelight’s edge, with a brown 
hand pressed 
Against the scarf at her throbbing 
breast... 
The music halts . . 
she is gone. 
Nancy Price, 15 
Cedar Falls (Iowa) High School 


.asmile... and 


Song of the Bow 


Light leaves dancing in sunlight, 
Green leaves silent on high, 

Blue sky and sun-dappled needles, 

A green breeze feathering by, 

And oh, the smooth, moving warmness 
Of the shoulder under my thong, 

The arrows a-tip in the quiver— 

What if the trail is long! 


Youth is out on the hillsides, 
Spring is abroad on blue wings, 
And a red deer asleep in the thicket 
Where that balancing red-bird sings; 
A moist brown nose in the shadows, 
A clean red flank on the moss, 

And the sudden song of a skylark— 
Up and out and across! 


Take out a shaft from the quiver... 
Brown, strong hands on my wood— 
Notch the arrow and string it .. . 
The tautness is hard and good— 
Bend me and hold me, strong-hearted, 
You who have eyes blue and clear— 
Oh, the song of the arrow! 
The sweet red blood of the deer! 
Nancy Price 


Contributors—Notice! 


As you know, work submitted to the 
Round Table is automatically consid- 
ered for prizes in the Scholastic Awards. 
The judges are now busy reading the 
poems, essays, etc., that have appeared 
in this department throughout the last 
two semesters. Watch for announce- 
ment of results in the Student Achieve- 
ment Issue, May 12. 
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HUMOR 


Sam Small and Paul Revere 
As Narrated by Pat O’ Malley, the Lancashire Lad 
By Paul Gerard Smith 


” 


“°Twas the eighteenth of April, °75 — ” you all know how the rest 
of Longfellow’s poem goes, celebrating that famous ride which Paul 
Revere took 166 years ago this Friday. Here’s another version of that 
ride, involving an extra passenger whom Longfellow and the history 
books fail to mention. Radio listeners found the adventures of Sam 
Small and those of Wallace the Lion and Herbert Pinwinkle so enter- 
taining that these verses have been collected in book form, under the 
title The Lancashire Lad, with illustrations by George Price. Narrated 
by Pat O'Malley, they have been a highly popular feature of Alec 
Templeton’s famed radio program. 





No doubt you’ve ’eard me tell about my sojer friend, Sam Small 
Who wouldn't pick ’*is moosket oop when sargent let it fall, 

Until the Duke of Wellington said, “Sam, pick oop thy goon!” 

And Sam replied, “Aye Duke, Ah will — For thee ’tis gladly doon.” 


But ave I ever told you of ‘ow Sam came over ’ere, 

And ‘ow ’e got acquainted with a chap called Paul Revere? 

It seems there’d been an argument about a bit of tea — 

Some chaps dressed oop like Indians ‘ad doomped it in the sea. 


And when the news of this event was told to George the Third 

E shifted on ‘is throne a bit, and said an oogly word. 

“Tis mutiny,” ‘e mootered, “and the situation’s grave. 

We'll ave to send some troops across to make those lads be’ave.” 

The troops lined oop and answered, “ ’Ere,” as sargent called the roll, 
Till, where there should ‘ave been a man there was an empty ‘ole. 
‘(o's missing from this cavity?” they ’eard the sargent baw, 

And as one man they answered, in two syllables, “Sam Small!” 


he sargent stood and glared at Sam with fury in ‘is face. 
You're late at roll call, Small,” ’e said, “and that’s no bloody joke. 
Vhat’s your excuse?” Sam cleared ’is throat and said, “Me shoestring 


broke.” 


[hey sailed away and by and by they reached the other shore 

The sargent lined them oop again, then suddenly ’e swore, 

For where a sojer should ‘ave been there was no man at all. 

‘o's missing?” said the sargent. And the others said, “Sam Small!” 


a at that moment Sam appeared, and straightway took ’is place. 


E found Sam sitting on a stone, the one called Plymouth Rock. 

On one of Sam’s feet was a boot, on t’other, joost a sock. 

The sargent roared, “Why aren’t you there with all the other men?” 
Sam looked up, ’aughty like, and said, “Me shoestring broke again.” 


Well, patch it oop!” the sargent said, “We ‘ave no time to wait, 
We've got to get to Lexington. We're twenty minutes late. 

all in. Left turn, and forward march!” Away they went, and then 
t appened as ’e knew it would — Sam’s shoestring broke again. 


E slipped out of the ranks and sat down on a pile of ’ay, 

ma while ’e fixed ’is shoestring oop, the Army marched away. 
am tied a knot, then took ‘is shoe and slowly put it on, 

And then stood oop and wondered which way ’ad the Army gone. 


E took a coin and flipped it — tails was left and ’eads was right. 
The coin fell in a poodle. When ’e found it, it was night. 
ihagine ‘is predicament; ‘twould touch an ’eart of stone: 
he Army gone, Sam stood there — in the darkness — all alone. 





It were quickly getting chilly, so Sam started through the dark. 
Away off in the distance he beheld a tiny spark. 

passed a cloomp of bushes; ’e did not intend to stop — 
hen suddenly, to ’is chagrin, ’e felt ’is shoestring pop. 
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Drawing by George Price from ‘“The Lancashire Lad’” 


What could ’e do? ’E sat right down to fix it oop, of course; 

Of a sudden ’e was startled by the whinny of an ’orse. 

"E jumped up quick and saw an ’andsome stranger standing near. 
“Oo’s that?” ’e cried. The stranger said, “My name is Paul Revere. 


“Judging from your costume you're a stranger ‘ereabout, 

And, pardon my inquiring, does your mother know you're out?” 
“I'm a British sojer,” Sam replied, “I’ve some’ow lost my way. 

I sat to fix my shoestring, and the Army marched away. 


» “« 


“They're on their way to Lexington.” “You don’t say,” answered Poul. 
“And do they come by land or sea?” “By land,” said Samuel Smi.il. 
“Td like to get to Lexington to meet them if I can. 

The sargent will be angry — ’e’s a bitter little man.” 


“Tl tell you what,” said Paul Revere, “I'll gladly lend an ’and. 

You're sure that they don’t come by sea?” Sam said, “They come by 
land.” . 

“My ‘orse can carry two,” said Paul. “Just ‘op oop ‘ere be’ind. 

I'll take you oop to Lexington.” Said Sam, “You're very kind.” 


And so they rode to Lexington. Paul stopped at every door 

And Sam got off and ’eld ’is ‘orse till ’e came back once more. 
“The British are approaching,” people shouted loud and clear. 
“Aren't they ’ospitable?” said Sam. “They are,” said Paul Revere. 


And when they got to Lexington the feeling there was tense. 

A man was back of every tree and back of every fence. 

Sam saw ‘is Army coming, and ’e waved at them — and then 

’E ’eard some shots — the Army turned and marched away again. 


When this news reached ‘is Majesty ’e wasn’t pleased at all. 

’E said, “I want a word or two with Private Samuel Small.” 

And when Sam stood before ’im, ’e said, “Sam, what’s this I ear? 
You're sent to fight for Britain and you fight for Paul Revere.” 


Sam stood there very dignified and cleared ‘is throat and spoke: 
“The ‘ole thing wouldn’t ’appen if me shoestring ‘adn’t broke. 
It’s hard upon a sojer, and there isn’t any use 

To try to win a battle when your shoe keeps working loose.” 


“There’s something, Sam, in what you say,” ‘is Majesty replied. 
“It’s difficult to concentrate when shoestrings come untied. 
We've lost a lot of battles that we can’t afford to lose; 

’Ereafter we fight barefoot, or we'll all wear button shoes.” 





“Sam Small and Paul Revere,” by Paul Gerard Smith, is reprinted from 
The Lancashire Lad, by permission of Howell, Soskin and Co., publishers. 
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an awkward stage in writing, 

as in life itself. There are sure 
to be some sentences in every com- 
position by a novice, and often by an 
expert, too, that stumble and stutter, 
that say too much or too little, that 
lack poise and finesse. Along the 
margin of such —— a teacher 
makes a wiggly line with the brief 
comment “awkward,” or the laconic 
suggestion “rewrite.” 

Sentences are awkward instead of 
finished because of particular de- 
fects in wording or in structure. If, 
when rewriting a _blue-pencilled 
sentence, you analyze its fault to 
yourself clearly, you will gain in 
ability to revise. the sentences of 
your next composition before you 
hand it in! 

Here we have a student’s opening 
statement — very unsatisfactory to 
the writer and equally so to the 
reader: “When I think back to 
reason out what one factor has had 
the most effect on my life, it is most 
decidedly the advantage of owning 
a country place.” Why is this so very 
awkward? Chiefly because it is so 
weighed down with words it can 
hardly move at all! What can we do 
for it? Simply take time enough to 
experiment with our idea until it be- 
comes straightforward. Thus: “I re- 
alize in looking backward that our 
ownership of a place in the country 
has been the greatest advantage of 
my life.” This is just one way to say 
it. Try making another simple ver- 
sion yourself. 


Consider this sentence: “These 
descriptions were omitted greatly to 
the betterment of the book, I think.” 
The trouble here seems to be that 
the thought is put into phaseology 
too tight for it! Without necessarily 
increasing the number of words we 
can give the idea a more comfort- 
able, more idiomatic garment: “I 
think the book was improved by the 
omission of such descriptions.” 

It is very hard to tell anyone ex- 
actly how to change poor wording 
into good idiomatic English. People 
who are born with a feeling for the 
subtleties of language know “by in- 
stinct”; others must acquire a sensi- 
tiveness to the habits of English by 
sharpening their observation and by 
deliberately imitating accepted turns 
of speech. 

A foreign-born student may write, 

(364 words to end of this column) 


er everyohe goes through 


AWKWARD 





COMPOSITION 


SENTENCES 





Your Brain Children, Like Athletes, Need Training 


To Give Them the Necessary Ease and Poise 


By Agnes N. Bass 





Almost everyone goes through an awk- 
ward stage in writing, as in life itself. 


“We had a good scout leader, but 
he, to our misfortune left us.” How 
would you improve this for him? 
An PB seartiex, t student may 
write with equal awkwardness, “She, 
being alone, I stayed until the doctor 
came.” What would be better here? 

You will often find a student, 
either in fear of being verbose, or in 
the haste of writing, leaves out 
words that are important to the 
smoothness and grace of a sentence. 
He will say, “He had no respect for, 
or love of, his employer.” It is bet- 
ter to say, “He had no respect for 
his pi srg nor love for him.” 
Consider what happens to the 
thought here because of an omis- 
sion: “The bride was skillful in 
cooking and managing her husband.” 
How would you revise this state- 
ment: “He showed a real aptitude 
for and a remarkable power in pub- 
lic speaking.” 

Repetitions as well as omissions 
can spoil a sentence. Aware of this 
you can easily revise the following: 
“He said that if he had more time 
that he could finish.” Also: “This 
errand was attended to to the best 
of my ability.” 

Another awkward habit is the 
too frequent use of there, as in 
“There were four dogs waiting for 

(868 words to end of this column) 


the rat to come out of the hole.” It 
is surely more effective just to say, 
“Four dogs were waiting, etc.” Re- 
vise this yourself: “The day was 
cool, there having been a thunder- 
storm the night before.” 

In these sentences we behold the 
awkwardness of modifiers in the 
wrong places: “Any boy who wants 
to play baseball, even the most 
athletic, will have to go out for prac- 
tice.” Or, “He, being suddenly 
called to the telephone as he was 
leaving the house, was late to his 
lesson.” Again, “This house is a 
peaceful place for a tired man after 
a hard day’s work to come to and to 
look at the mountains in the dis- 
tance.” Here the modifiers are all 
heaped up at the end. In revising 
remember that modifiers can often 
be placed with advantage at the 
very beginning of the sentence. 

The use of the passive tense makes 
many a sentence sound as awkward 
as a poor translation. For example: 
“When the last selection was over, 
thunderous applause could be 
heard.” Doesn’t this sound better: 
“Thunderous applause was heard at 
the end of the last selection.” How 
would you revise this: “A telegram 
was received which he tore open 
hastily.” 

It is as awkward a habit to change 
constructions in the middle of a sen- 
tence as to swap horses in mid- 
stream — to say, for example, “I am 
going to college so that I can study 
law and to please my family.” Keep 
to one construction and say, “I am 
going to college to study law and 
please my family,” or “I am going to 
college so that I can study Jaw and 
so that I can please my family.” Try 
writing this statement smoothly in 
two different ways: “Should the 
snow stop and if the roads are good, 
we shall hurry on to town.” 

There are innumerable reasons 
besides those mentioned here for the 
awkwardness of sentences. What- 

(978 words to end of this column) 


(Concluded on next page) 
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ENGLISH HELPS 





Sweet Mystery of Words 


OO THE YOUNG REPORTER (and 

many of the older ones, too), 
twenty-dollar words are precious things. 
They bedeck their stories with them 
with all the loving care of a lapidary 
fashioning a tiara, and are quite sure 
that the finished product coruscates. 
Even editorial writers have been known 
to dredge from the fathomless deeps of 
their minds such an agglomeration of 
verbal gargantua as to leave themselves 
wide open to the serious charge of ses- 
quipedalianism. 

The fact that the average newspaper 
reader has only a hazy notion of the 
meanings of many words in common 
use has often been cited by students of 
newspapers in their pleas for simple 
writing. 

We do not know of any Gallup- 
method inquiry into this subject that 
has been done, but in Baltimore re- 
cently the Van Sant, Dugdale adver- 
tising agency conducted an interesting 
word test with interesting results. 

“As writers of advertising, we have 
a very strong interest in words,” it 
stated. “Which words arouse interest? 
Which words don’t? Which words do 
people understand? Which fail to regis- 
terr 

To find out, it sent a man to call on 
users and prospective users of the prod- 
ucts of one of its clients, principally 
automobile repair shops and manufac- 
turing plants. A number of advertise- 
ments were handed each person inter- 
viewed. 

As the ads were read the interviewer 
noted each hesitation over a word, and 
asked what the word meant. 

Some surprising results were ob- 
tained. 





Awkward Sentences 

(Concluded from page 22) 
ever keeps a sentence from being clear 
also makes it awkward. Whatever 
makes a sentence ungrammatical makes 
it awkward too. Scrutinize your next 
composition, however, with just those 
awkwardnesses in mind that we have 
illustrated here: unwieldiness, too much 
compactness, omissions, repetitions, 
unnecessary use of the passive, of there, 
and a shift in construction. Look up an 
old piece of your writing and read it 
critically with a mind alert to these spe- 
cial difficulties. 

Train your ear to graceful sentences 
by noting them in your reading. Take 
time in the future to write an unruly 
sentence in half a dozen ways until your 
brain child seems to you no longer 
awkward and ill at ease, but a pleasant 
and effective element in literary society! 

(1101 words to end of article) 


To one man, “accumulated” meant 
“grinds paint off.” 

To another, “predecessor” meant 
“something new.” 

To still others, “eliminate” meant 
“te 

“Minimum” meant “motor turn-overs 
per minute.” 

“Facilitates” meant “shows where tool 
is used.” 

“Intermittent” meant “slowly.” 

“Involve” meant “cover.” 

“Embodies” meant “face of valve.” 

“Continuous, versatile, boon, inci- 
dentally,” were words which to other 
readers failed to register \quickly and 
clearly. \ 

No one, of course, contends that 
stories and editorials should be written 
in words of one syllable, but the ten- 
dency to use a big word when a smaller 
one would do should be guarded 
against. 

Simple, clear, concise writing best 
serves the reader. 

Reprinted from Editor and Publisher, 
by permission of the editors. 





Words to the Wise 
A Vocabulary Builder 
By Gretta Baker 


Match up sides! For each phrase in 
Column II find an adjective in Column 
I. Key on page 24. 


Column I Column II 


1. laconic a. A quiet country lane 

2. idiomatic b. The real McCoy 

3. innumerable c. A man with a satis- 
fied look 

4. refractory d. A promise you don’t 
have in writing 

5. inevitable e. The replies of a “yes- 
man” 

6. authentic f. Scarlett O’Hara’s 


male admirers 
7. indisputable g. A boy who won't 
study his lessons 
8. provincial h. The speech of a Ken- 
tucky mountaineer 


9. verbal i. The birthplace of 
Abraham Lincoln 

10. intimate j. Last year’s potatoes 

11. influential k. Day and night 

12. wistful l. A dictator’s decree 


13. disillusioned m. The pages of a diary 
14. unpretentious n. What every _ 
e 


hopes to 

15. obvious o. The kind of French 
few Americans 
speak 

16. pastoral p. The eyes of a girl in 
love 


17. unintelligible gq. Anybody with shat- 
tered dreams 


18. shriveled r. What a public 
speaker should be 
19. fluent s. The kind of make-up 


most men dislike 
20. complacent t. A radio broadcast 
full of static 
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BOOK QUIZ 


CAPTAIN HORATIO HORN- 
BLOWER, by C. S. Forester 
(Little, Brown and Co.) 


1. Captain Hornblower began each day 
a. by praying and reading the Bible. 
b. by witnessing the floggings. 

c. as his mood dictated. 
d. by pacing the deck for an hour. 


2. The first game of whist she played 
a. Lady Barbara won by a slam. 

b. proved Barbara a novice. 

c. was with Galbraith as partner. 

d. was also Lady Barbara’s last. 


8. Hornblower saw the “unenlightened” 
a. gambling on the Sabbath. 

b. dying by the torture of thirst. 

c. dancing around E] Supremo. 

d. fishing in the Gulf of Panama. 


4. The Patriotic Fund sword was pawned 
a. for a last gift to Maria. 

b. for captain’s stores. 

c. by Wellesley himself. 

d. for Galbraith’s funeral. 


5. With nine volunteers, Hornblower 
a. captured the fort of El Supremo. 
b. scuttled the Caligula. 

c. fired the coaster in the lagoon. 


d. sank the Pluto. 


6. Admiral Leighton ordered Hornblower 
a. to command the landing party. 

b. to prepare for court-martial. 

c. to leave the dinner table. 

d. to attack Rosas alone. 


7. Mr. Bush suffered when he lost 

a. command of the Witch of Endor. 
b. the friendship of Horatio. 

c. his foot. 

d. his right arm. 

8. Horatio’s disguise included 

a a Spanish uniform. 

b. the cross of the Legion of Honor. 
c. a nun’s cape. 

d. a fisherman’s beard. 


9. Horatio did not enjoy the 

. plaudits of the crowd. 
meeting with his small son. 
c. welcome Barbara gave him. 
d. pageantry of the Loire. 


10. Baby Richard resembled his father 
a. in having auburn hair. 
b. with blue eyes. 
c. in being almost bald. 
d. in the matter of brown eyes. 
RICHARD HENSON 


oe 


The next Book Quiz will be on Es- 
cape by Ethel Vance. You'll find it in 
the April 28th issue. 





OF MEN AND BOOKS 

The popularity of John T. Frederick’s 
radio book review column, “Of Men and 
Books,” is growing with such leaps and 
bounds (he receives more than 1000 
fan letters a week) that CBS has just 
increased his radio time from 15 to 30 
minutes. (Saturdays from 2:30 to 3:00 
EST.). 
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William Shakespeare 
(Concluded from page 18) 


of Romeo and Juliet. He was to follow 
these with a period where he reached 
entire mastery over his art and bring 
to us the mingled woof of dramatic and 
comic threads in The Merchant, fol- 
lowed by the pure comedy of The 
Shrew. Falstaff was to be born into im- 
mortality in Henry IV and the Merry 
Wives. Much Ado, As You Like It and 
Twelfth Night were to come with 
startling rapidity. And then, what 
scholars have termed his third period 
was to be marked by a heavier, more 
mature and mayhap somewhat disillu- 
sioned viewpoint when Caesar, Hamlet, 
Othello, Macbeth and Lear came as ve- 
hicles for Mr. Burbage in the name 
parts. 

Finally, as comparative old age ap- 
proached, he returned to his boyhood 
haunts and his boyhood themes. At 
New Place, the charmingly unpreten- 
tious name for the Stratford Mansion, 
purchased with his new wealth, he ar- 
ranged for the Shakespeare family to be 
dignified with a coat of arms; married 
his daughter Susanna to a prominent 
local physician; entertained his distin- 
guished friends, including the Earl of 
Southampton, to whom he had dedi- 
cated his poem, Venus and Adonis; 
trundled his new granddaughter on his 
knee, and wrote a few final plays, in- 
cluding Cymbeline, A Winter's Tale 
and The Tempest, plays as delightfully 
pastoral as Stratford and as calmly 
tranquil as Avon. For some three years 
there is a silence and then on his fifty- 
second birthday, 1616, the end, or 





READING FOR ENJOYMENT 





rather the beginning of an immortality. 
He had written his will a short time 
before. I like to think that he had just 
finished his charming fantasy, The 
Tempest, putting in Prospero’s mouth 
those immortal words: 


Our revels now are ended. We are such 
stuff 

As dreams are made on and our little 
life 


Is rounded with a sleep. 


But he had surely not written the dog- 
gerel which has been ascribed to him 
and which is now on the stone that 
covers his grave in the Chancel of the 
parish church. 
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His real epitaph, more enduring than 
any chiseled grooves on stone, was writ- 
ten by himself and unveiled to the 
world by two “fellows” of his company, 
John Heminge and Henry Condell, 
when they published seven years later 
the most important “first edition” in 
the world—The Plays of William 
Shakespeare. May I commend to you, 
in their connection, one more line of 
their author’s: 


Gentle breath of yours my sails 

Must fill, or else my project fails. 
From The Mercury Shakespeare. Edited 
for Reading and Arranged for Staging by 
Orson Welles and Roger Hill, published 
by Harper & Brothers. Reprinted by per- 
mission of the publishers and the editors. 








Literary Leads | 


GUGGENHEIMS 

Each year, for the past 16 years, the 
John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation has made a series of grants, 
each worth about $2,500, to writers, 
artists, musicians, scholars, for the com- 
pletion of some projected study or crea- 
tive work. This year the Foundation has 
just announced the award of 85 such 
fellowships (14 of them for work to be 
done in Latin America). Among the 
names on the list you'll recognize that 
of Oliver La Farge, authority on the 
American Indian (see “The Indian as 
Artist” in Scholastic, March 17); James 
Still, author of the novel, River of 
Earth, and many short stories about his 
native Kentucky; and Earl Robinson, 
composer of the music for the popular 
Ballad for Americans. Mr. Robinson is 
working on a musical dramatization of 
Carl Sandburg’s The People, Yes. 


KENTUCKIAN 

Elizabeth Madox Roberts, poet and 
novelist, died on March 18 at the age of 
55. Miss Roberts, who was born in Ken- 
tucky and lived there most of her life, 
used her Kentucky hills and valleys as a 
setting for all her stories. Besides her 
two best-known books, The Time of 
Man and The Great Meadow, she pub- 
lished six other novels, two books of 
short stories, and many poems and 
stories in the magazines. Her last 
volume, Not by Strange Gods (short 
stories), was published by Viking the 
week of her death. 


Key to Book Quiz 


l-d; 2-a; 3-b; 4-b; 5-c; 6-a; 7-c; 8-b; 
9-a; 10-d. 





Key to “Words to the Wise” 


l—e; 2—0; 3-f; 4-g; 5—k; 6—b; 7-1; 
8—h; 9—d; 10—m; 1l—n; 12-p; 18-q; 
14-1; 15-s; 16—a; 
20—c. 


17-t; 18—j; 19-1; 


BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


THE HOUSE OF MIRTH. By 
Edith Wharton. 


I am taking both an “old” book and 
a “new” one from the works of the same 
author—one of our major novelists, 
The first one came out in 1905, the sec- 
ond the year after her death in 1937, 

In 1905 the word “best-seller” was 
just getting into circulation: this novel 
was one of the first best-sellers to be 
also first-rate, for at that time fourth- 
rate fiction sold best in the United 
States. This novel satisfied critics as 
well as the “great public”; the latter for 
its emotional pull and its scene in high 
(and fast) New York society; the for- 
mer for the exquisite precision of touch 
with which these characters were 
drawn, and the searching study of a 
social world. It came out first as a maga- 
zine serial, and in the book some of the 
original illustrations are retained. You 
will see at once how fashions have 
changed — although the hair-do seems 
to have come back. You will see also 
that on the surface our manners have 
changed: the indiscretion that makes 
such a deadly effect on Lily Bart's life 
would scarcely be noticed now. But 
deeper than that is a basic truth that 
does not alter, and because Mrs. Whar- 
ton told that truth with such strength 
and delicacy her novel has lasted, not 
only in public libraries but in print at 


bookshops. 


THE BUCCANEERS. By 
Wharton. 


Between the two Mrs. Wharton had 
given us a masterpiece, Ethan Frome, 
and a couple of Pulitzer Prize winners; 
The Age of Innocence, and that ex- 
quisite group of four novelettes called 
Old New York, to which belongs The 
Old Maid. She gave us that mordant 
study of the literary life, Hudson River 
Bracketted, and its sequel. You never 
could tell, when a novel was due from 
her, whether this time it would not be 
a masterpiece — and she left the world 
an unfinished one. The Buccaneers re- 
turns to a period in which she was com- 
pletely at home: the Gilded Age of the 
seventies, at Saratoga, in New York, 
and in England, where socially am- 
bitious rich families went when New 
York society was chilly. She left notes 
that she would have used in its comple- 
tion. Happily nobody else tried to use 
them, and they are added at the close 
of her own manuscript. Unfinished 
novels can tell you much about methods. 
You can see her greatest novel _ 
shape; all there is of it is well wo 
your reading. 

MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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THE HIDE-OUT 


A Story about a Boy Who Thought He Wanted 


Some Excitement, Written Especially for Scholastic 


By Elsie Singmaster 


T ELEVEN oclock Stephen 

Early woke from an hour's 

sound sleep. He stepped out 
of bed, quietly as a cat, dressed, 
crossed the upper porch which 
opened from his room and slid down 
a porch pillar, pushing out of his 
way intensely sweet wistaria blooms. 
He was fourteen and a _ beautiful 
and innocent-looking boy. His 
mother and little sisters were asleep, 
his father, a minister, had been 
preaching in Philadelphia, having 
exchanged pulpits with a fellow 
minister, and would not be home 
until tomorrow. 

Stephen had never been out so 
late at night thrilled by the dark- 
ness and by freedom, secure because 
Mr. Early ‘was away, he went down 
the yard, walking on the grass be- 
side the boardwalk, and opened the 
back gate. Across the road lay the 
Theiss woods, bordering the estate 
of a superintendent at the steel 
works; hidden in its shadow, he 
walked rapidly toward Carthage 
creek. 

He was bound for the hide-out, a 
frame building close to the water. 
Frank Jay and Hen Osburn, who 
were twenty and twenty-one, had 
furnished it for social gatherings 
with a stove, tables and chairs. Long 
since done with school, they did not 


give a hang for anybody. Both had 
wiry bodies which they kept in good 
condition by exercise, and both had 
evil faces. It was difficult te think 
of Stephen in their company. 

They professed to know who 
robbed the bank and who held up 
the Red Line bus. They affected 
thieves’ slang and spoke frequently 
of famous criminals. Stephen and 
the other younger boys believed that 
they were members of a sort of 
junior police force, subsidiary to the 
State police. Stephen hoped that he 
could sometimes trail them to the 
scene of a hold-up. He trembled — 
perhaps he could do that very thing 
tonight! He listened earnestly to 
every word they said; sometimes he 
eavesdropped before he entered the 
hide-out, hoping to overhear some 
plan. Tonight he was free; his father 
often teased his mother about the 
soundness of her sleep. If he re- 
turned before dawn, he would not 
be missed. 

The sky was very dark and the 
air heavy; the creek and the hide-out 
were hidden by mist. He heard 
voices and crept as quietly as he 
could, guiding his way by the fence. 

Jay and Osburn stood close to the 
door, as though they had just come 
out and closed it behind them. They 
talked in low tones, but they did 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, Pages 17-24 (English Section) are omitted. 
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He lay for a moment paralyzed, then he 
crept out of the car like a dog going 
downstairs, and rolled into a gutter. 


not whisper. Jay had a heavy bass 
voice, it would have been impos- 
sible for him to lower it so as to 
become unintelligible. 

“We can get Wesner easily,” he 
said. “He'll go in a minute. Any- 
thing to make money suits him.” 

“This is the right sort of night,” 
said Osburn, his voice shaking. 

Stephen understood the allusion 
to Wesner who drove a _ taxicab. 
They had some important errand, 
probably in Harrisburg, the State 
capital, and they meant to ask him 
to drive. It was true as they said — 
he was willing to go anywhere at 
any time. 

Here was the opportunity for 
which Stephen had waited so long. 
He could easily follow them, steal- 
ing up the dark road, and at least 
learn from their conversation what 
they were going to do. Was there 
to be another hold-up in the neigh- 
borhood of Carthage or were they 
called to some duty farther away? 
Perhaps if they were not going far 
they would take him with them. 

Osburn turned the key of the hide- 
out and put it into his pocket. 
Stephen heard it click against loose 
coins or another key. Then the two 
walked toward Carthage. They said 
nothing; either their plans were 
made, or walking in the darkness 
required all their attention. They 
left the main road that -skirted the 
Theiss estate and the Early yard. 
A little distance beyond, a cross- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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FORE AND AFT: Emilie. and Cynthia 
wear identical Frog Brand knockabout 


jackets made of yellow oilskin with 
black corduroy-faced collars. Stencil 
on back is one of a hundred designs 
(under $3, including stencil). 


FASHION 


(This column is gleaned from the reports of 
the Dress Parade Staff who keep you posted on 
WHAT'S NEWS—along the clothesline, of 
course — at high schools all over the country. 
—G. H.) 

CALL TO THE COLORS: Mid-western boys 
have taken a great shine to yellow and brown 
saddles . . . and no more blacks and blues for 
their suits, either! Green and grey are far 
ahead in popularity. Sweaters are often a deep 
red. 

And here’s a smooth color combo for boys, 
named by one of your own number: green and 
grey tweed sports jacket, grey flannel slacks, 
brown and white checked broadcloth shirt, dull 
brown, maroon and blue tie, brown or blue 
socks, antiqued calf shoes. 

All sorts of vegetable greens are cropping up 
in milady’s spring prints and suits: artichoke, 
celery, parsley) and cabbage green. . . . Kelly 
green is doing all right, too, begorra. 

THE FIVE “CAN’T-LIVE WITHOUTS” among 
high school girls are: sweater and skirt; long- 
sleeved blouse; jerkin; reversible coat; and 
(guess what?) saddle shoes! 

TRICKY, EH WHAT? A yellow slip-over sweater 
worn with a matching furry canary (stuffed, of 
course) perched on the shoulder. . . . Twenty 
silver hearts on a bracelet, but only one bear- 
ing the name of the Love of Her Life. . . . Long, 
lei-like necklaces made of brightly colored 
pumpkin seeds. . . . Novelty bracelets made of 
lumps of sugar and nuts, painted with nail 
polish. . . . Small, gold earrings in the shapes 
of leaves, with matching necklaces. . . . Maca- 
roni and Indian corn necklaces. . 


Hand-knit socks to match jerkins. . . . Avia- 


APRIL SHOWERS roll right off Ruth's 
Pell Mell rain ensemble of suede-finish 
gabardine which comes in luscious pas- 
tels. Zipper, fly-front coat, about $6; 
hat, $1.25; umbrella, about $3. Her 
Grenadier rain boots, about $3. 


FLASHES 


tor’s outfit in beige with an emblem-decorated 
jacket and slacks that hug the ankle. . . . The 
new crinkle-pleated “broomstick” skirt (an idea 
stolen from the Apache Indian women who 
wrapped their skirts around a broomstick to 
dry) usually worn with eyelet-embroidered ba- 
tiste blouse . . . wild Hawaiian print blouses. 
STEP-ON-IT: Loafers seem to be treading their 
way into full-fledged favor. . . . Dutch wooden 
shoes in saddle-leather shades are back again 
this spring. Huaraches, woven Mexican 
shoes, have been heard squeaking on several 
high school campuses. 


Dress Parade Staff Members: Barbara Bennett, 
Union High, Phoenix, Ariz.; Loma Brant, Oak- 
land (Calif.) Tech; Elizabeth Bruington, Central 
High, Omaha, Neb.; Mary E. Campbell, Cen- 
tral High, Tulsa, Okla.; Phyllis Caruso, Central 
High, Newark, N. J.; Eldon Scott Cohen, Brook- 
line High, Brookline, Mass.; Esther Fischer, West- 
ern Hills High, Cincinnati, Ohio; Virginia Forry, 
South Hills High, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Irene Leslie 
Goodman, Weaver High, Hartford, Conn.; Han- 
nah Grossman, Central High, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Catherine Hyland, Austin High, El Paso, Texas; 
Eileen Kelley, John Hay High, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Ruth Kleiman, James Monroe High, New York, 
N. Y.; Kathryn Kopse, Central High, Evansville, 
Ind.; Betty Lu Nixon, Franklin High, Portland, 
Ore.; Dorothy Mason, John Marshall High, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Natalie Mayer, Beverly Hills High, 
Beverly Hills, Calif.; Helen McMann, Central 
High, South Bend, Ind.; Constance Nelson, Cen- 
tral High, Minneapolis, Minn.; Julanne Rose, 
Wright High, New Orleans, La, Maryalice 
Shorter, Broadway High, Seattle, Wash.; Jean 
Stratton, East High, Denver, Colo.; Ruth Tippin, 
Topeka High, Topeka, Kansas. 














A COUPLE OF GOOD SPORTS: Bob 
wears a well-tailored 3-button single- 
breasted lounge coat of Camel cloth 
with double-stitched edges (about $17). 
Warren’s red, green, black and white 
Shetland plaid is a Hollywood drape 
with extended shoulders and nipped-in 
waist, and costs about $18. 


Students modeiing clothes shown on 
these pages are Emilie Rosenbaum, 
Cynthia Gifford, Ruth Birnbaum, Betty 
Chedester, Bob Welch, and Warren 
Cerrone, students at New Rochelle 
(N. Y.) High. 





GOB GIRL: Betty’s sailor blue denim 
middy and skirt goes to school (at left) 
while the matching shorts and slacks 
(sketched) wait for vacation and play- 
clothes time (each piece about $2). 


Clothes like these may be found in 
leading department stores everywhere. 
If, however, you cannot locate specific 
items shown here, write Gay Head, 
Scholastic, 220 East 42nd St., N. Y. C., 
and she will be glad to help you track 
them down. 
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ON YOUR TOES: Neat and nifty is the 
Kedette strap moccasin (first below) in 
navy or brown and white. Kedette 
open-toe oxford (second below) has 
contrasting trim, comes in popular 
shades. Both models completely wash- 
able (about $2). The Weejun moccasin 
(at left below), a fast-growing favorite, 
is antiqued calf with leather sole and 
heel (about $5). 
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Where Do We Go From Here? 


Student Reporters Get Straight Tips on How 
To Look for a Job and Make Good at College 


By Robert H. Mathewson 


Scholastic Vocational Editor 


HELEN: Hello, Dr. Mathewson! Here 
we are again! 

Eprror: Welcome, Helen and Ted! 
Well, this'is our last interview this year! 
Have your classmates thought much 
about what they're going to do after 
leaving school? 

Tep: Some of us have. Most are won- 
dering about getting a job. 

Eprror: It’s not too early to begin 
looking around. My advice to anyone 
seeking a job is: Plan out a campaign 
I would recommend these steps: 

1. Get a line on yourself. Write down 
the things you do best . . . subjects in 
school, hobbies, spare-time activities . . 
that point toward the kind of work you 
might perform most effectively. Make 
an inventory of all your assets. 

2. Get a line on jobs. List all places 
where you think there is a chance or 
where opportunities have been report- 
ed. Don't forget governmental agencies. 
As one man puts it: “Get as many leads 
as possible” . . . “put your irons in many 
fires.” 

3. List steps to be taken. Register at 
the nearest office of the U. S. Employ 
ment Service; they offer free placement 
service. Revisit the employment service 
periodically. Let friends and relatives 
know you'll appreciate their help in lo- 
cating work. Consult the want ads regu- 
larly and answer those that interest you. 
In applying by mail, give essential in- 
formation in a clearcut way without 
using flowery language. Call regularly 
at places of business on your list. Fol- 
low up calls with letters: 

Tep: How soon should anyone expect 
a job after leaving school? 

Epitor: If business is good in your 
locality you should get a job within 
three to six months, otherwise there 
may be some lack in what you have to 
offer. Remember that being trained to 
do something that employers need is a 
very big help. 

HELEN: I’m afraid I would feel nerv- 
ous in applying for a job. 

Epiror: That’s quite natural, but 
you'll feel more confident if you think 
of yourself as offering a unique combi- 
nation of qualities for the particular 
thing the employer wants a Be 





honest, straightforward, natural. Re- 
member you don’t have to apologize to 
anyone for seeking work! 

Tep: You probably have talked with 
many employers. What do they say? 

Eprtor: They like young people who 
are polite, well-mannered. They dislike 
very much the “wise guy,” the gum- 
chewer, and the one who smokes during 
an interview. They like to see poise, 
self-confidence, but not too much ag- 
gressiveness. They don’t like people 
with a thin veneer of fine sales talk and 
nothing underneath. They like you to 
apply alone for a job, so don’t hunt in 
packs, or even pairs! 

Employers go a great deal by appear- 
ance. Not too much make-up; dress 
neatly but do not overdress. Don't 
lounge. Stand straight, sit straight, look 
straight, talk straight during an inter- 
view. Prepare beforehand answers to 
questions you will probably be asked 
about yourself, but don’t reel these off 
like a parrot. Above all, don’t try to 
“put on airs” . . . be on your best be- 


havior but “act natural.” One final tip: 

Don't talk too much. And keep your 

troubles, if you have any, to yourself. 
HEtEN: Isn’t it an advantage to know 
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Above: four job applicants. One boy and one girl are correct and one boy and one 





some person you can definitely apply 
to? , 

Epitror: Very much so! Someone as 
high in authority as possible. 

Tep: I think we’ve touched on this 
before but would you mind telling us 
those jobs that provide the best chances 
for youth just out of school? 

Epitor: Here’s where most of the op- 
portunities for beginners occur: Sales 
clerking in stores, work as helper or 
apprentice in a business or trade, ma- 
chine operation and light factory work, 
food service, gas station service, office 
and clerical work, route  saleswork, 
physical labor, farm work, household 
aid, personal service. 

HELEN: None of those sounds very 
xciting. , 

Epiror: Most jobs are romantic only 
in books or in the movies. But most 
young people find out after a while that 
real satisfaction can be found on almost 
any job in the everyday things that go 
along with its performance. The trick is 
to locate that job most in line with you 
basic abilities. My advice’ would be: 
interest yourself in the job you get, seek 
to master it, look ahead to the next step, 
train for promotion, work out the best 
all-around life adjustment you can 
through hobbies and outside activities. 
The three main secrets of success are: 
Hard work, health, and getting along 
well with others. A lot that is labeled 
“luck” has to do with chances opened 
up through friends. 

Tep: Id be interested to know what 
employers complain most about in 
voung workers. 

(Concluded on page 44) 









girl are wrong in the way they sit awaiting an interview with a prospective employer. 
Can you pick out the wrong ones? What two would you hire? This is a scene from 
a moving picture entitled I Want a Job, produced by Forum Films Incorporated. 

















TRACY ROONEY. 
MEN OF BOYS TOWN 


with BOBS WATSON + DARRYL HICKMAN + MARY NASH + LARRY NUNN 


HENRY O'NEILL - LEE J. COBB - Original Screen Play by James Kevin McGuinness 
Directed by NORMAN TAUROG . Produced by JOHN W. CONSIDINE, JR. 
A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture IPs ‘ 


WATCH FOR IT AT YOUR FAVORITE MOTION PICTURE THEATRE 
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WING the FILMS. 
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I WANTED WINGS (Paramount. Pro- 
ducer, Arthur Hornblow. Director, 
Mitchell Liesen.) 


There’s a new Glamour Girl in I 
Wanted Wings. Her name is Veron- 
ica Lake. She slinks through the 
reels with a mean look in her eye, 
and her hair is very blond and about 
half-a-yard long. 

If she were the only thing J Want- 
ed Wings has to offer, our applause 
would be less loud and clear. The 
important thing about the picture is 
this: it’s an aviation classic — the 
biggest one ever filmed. In addition 
to Veronica Lake, Ray Milland, Wil- 
liam Holden, Brian Donlevy, and 
Constance Moore, you've a chance 
to see 600 bombing and fighting 
planes. 

The picture was made with the 
complete co-operation of the War 
Department, and most of the shots 
were taken on the three biggest air 
training fields in the U. S. A 

One of the most dramatic spots 
in the film is a simulated air attack 
on the city of Los Angeles. The 
U. S. Air Force stages a mock raid 
and air battle over the city, using 
rockets and flares for bombs. 

I Wanted Wings is the story of 
three young Americans who regis- 
tered as cadets in the Air Corps 
of the U. S. Army. 

These boys heard at the beginning 
of their training period that two men 
out of every three do not finish the 
course. That saying proved true, 
One of them was dropped from the 
list because he broke army regula- 
tions in helping the worthless girl he 
loved. Another was killed in a plane 
accident. The third got his wings 
after many difficulties. 








After you've seen 1 Wanted 
Wings, you'll know the life of a fly- 
ing cadet from start to finish. You 
see him losing his prejudices and 
forming new friendships in the bar- 
racks. You step with him into the 
big planes. You hold your breath 
for him on his first solo flight. You 
understand the deep respect and at- 
tachment that springs up between 
him and his teacher. And you know 
how much work and study and pa- 
tience and devotion lies behind the 
little wings he gets on graduation 
day. 


POT O’ GOLD 
sented by James Roosevelt. 
by George Marshall.) 


(United Artists. Pre- 
Directed 


The Haskells and the McCorkles 
were having a feud. Mr. Haskell 
didn’t like music. Mrs. McCorkle did. 
Mr. Haskell had a breakfast food 
factory next door to the McCorkle 
house. In the factory, there was an 
air gun to blow the rice and wheat 
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Lineup of stars in 1 Wanted Wings; 
Ray Milland, Constance Moore, William 
Holden, Brian Donlevy. Veronica Lake, 
Wayne Morris. It’s a classic on Flight, 


into the proper state of puffiness, 
Mrs. McCorkle didn’t like the noise 
of the air gun, and got even by let- 
ting Horace Heidt and his orchestra 
live in her boarding house. They 
sang in the dining room and played 
their instruments on the roof. 

Mr. Haskell had a nephew — Jim- 
my Stewart to you. His father had 
gone against Haskell tradition by 
being mad about music and keeping 
a music store which wasn't a pa g 
proposition. Mr. Haskell brought his 
orphaned nephew home to inherit 
the breakfast food factory. The 
nephew liked music, liked the Me- 
Corkles, liked Horace Heidt and his 
orchestra, and liked particularly the 
youngest McCorkle daughter — 
Paulette Goddard. 

This state of affairs is dangerous. 
The nephew and the McCorkles and 
the orchestra get together to drive 


old Mr. Haskell into a nervous 
breakdown. He has to leave town 
for a rest. 


While the cat's away, the mice 
will play. Goddard, Stewart, and 
Horace Heidt and his Musical 
Knights decide to put Mr. Haskell’s 
cereal factory over by means of a 
radio program. A lover's quarrel is 

(Concluded on page 43) 





The end of a long feud be- 
tween the Haskells and the McCorkles. 
Jimmy Stewart and Paulette Goddard 
settle an old row in Pot O’ Gold. 


Above: 


Laurence Oliver as Lord Nelson, on the 
deck of his flagship, just before he is 
stricken down at the Battle of Trafalgar. 
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ACTIVE SPORTS that develop 
muscles, skill and courage re- 
quire increased amounts of 
food-energy—sustained food- 
energy such as bread supplies. 


A KNOWLEDGE of the re- 
markable value of bread in 
the diet will help the future 
homemaker to combine 
good eating with good nu- 
trition and economy. 








———— A DIET built on a sound 

pho ee foundation of energy-giving 
foods is important to 
national strength. For 
physical fitness is 
as ee as skill. 








ABOUT 85% of the food you eat is used to 
supply you with energy! And modern diet 
authorities recognize that one of our best 
sources of food-energy is wholesome, deli- 
cious bread. 


The week of April 21-26 is National Retail Bakers’ 
Week — a time to remember that bakers are ever alert 
to make bread more valuable to national health. 
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HEALTH BULWARK for 
America is one of the most 
important aims of our drive to 
increase national strength. 

More planes? More factories? 
More ships? Yes! But—just as vital 
—a well-balanced, nourishing diet 
for every man, woman and child. 

Of the foods which supply food- 
energy needed for fitness, one of 
the best and cheapest is bread— 
the delicious, nourishing loaf made 
by the modern baker. 

Bread is valuable not only be- 
cause it releases sustained food- 
energy needed for endurance. Bread 


Noatronal Htiness Demands ENERGY 

















And BREAD 


is one of the best 


sources of 
Food-Energy 


made with milk supplies high-qual- 
ity protein for tissue building and 
muscle repair. It contributes val- 
uable minerals, including calcium 
and phosphorus. 

Leading athletic coaches advise 
young athletes to include bread 
with every well-balanced meal. Eat 
plenty of toast with your breakfast 

. plenty of bread with your other 
meals. Enjoy it between meals, too, 
if you’re hungry! 

For further information about 
Bread, write to the Department of 
Nutrition, American Institute of 
Baking, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. 


EAT BAKERS’ BREAD 








The modern bakers’ bread, made with 
milk, contains, in almost ideal propor- 
tions, both muscle-building food and 
energy food ...contributes valuable 
minerals, including calcium and phos- 
phorus...and is nearly 100% digestible. 


Copyright, 1941, by Standard Brands Incorporated 
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BOY dates GIRL 


Title Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 











27. Blind Date 


UD was in his favorite “eating 

pose” when Jinks and Dave 

came into the kitchen after 
school Friday. He was draped over 
the table, leaning on his elbows, a 
sandwich in one hand and a glass of 
milk in the other. Instead of the 
usual sports page, however, he had 
a big, thick book before him. 

“Don't tell me he’s finally gotten 
around to Gone With the Wind,” 
Dave said. “No, look, Jinks, it’s his 
English lit.!” 

“Well, fan my brow!” Jinks hur- 
ried over to Bud and felt his head. 
“Are you sure you're not ill?” 

“Sure, I’m sure. I’ve got something 
here that’s terrific!” Bud thumped the 
book. “It might even win a hundred 
bucks in Tommy Dorsey’s Fame and 
Fortune song-writing contest — it’s 
CHAUCER IN SWING!” 

Jinks stared at him blankly. “Tom- 
my Dorsey—Chaucer—swing—” 

“Well, not exactly Chaucer,” Bud 
retracted. “It's an old English 
Cuckoo Song but it sounds like 
Chaucer’s stuff. Listen— 


Sum-er is i-cum-en in 
Lhu-de sing cuc-cu! 

Groweth sed and bloweth med 
And springeth the wu-de nu— 
Sing cuc-cu! 





By Gay Head 


“Yeah, that’s what I say—cuckoo!” 


Dave commented drily. 

“But what does it mean? I—oh, 
gosh, there’s the phone.” Jinks turned 
toward the door into the hall. “Ill 
answer, but hold onto him, Davey. 
Don't let him get away—not in his 
condition!” 

Bud was still trying to sell Dave 
on Chaucerian Swing when Jinks re- 
turned from the telephone several 
minutes later. 

“But it doesn’t make sense,” Dave 
was saying. 

“Neither do Rhum Boogie, Heptie 
Hootie or Bounce Me, Brother,” Bud 
argued. “It’s the rhythm that counts 
and—why, this thing almost swings 
itself!” 

Jinks strolled into the room absent- 
mindedly. “Oh, gosh, there ought to 
be a law against em!” 

“Against what?” Dave couldn't 
quite tie that into the conversation. 

“Blind dates!” Jinks leaned against 
the refrigerator and sighed. “That 
was Marge on the phone. She wanted 
me to have a date with some boy 
that Slats Schlegel’s bringing with 
him from Cooperstown tonight. I 
said okay, sucker that I am.” 

“Well, if you feel that way, why'd 
you let her talk you into it?” Bud 
demanded. “Learn to say no, like I 
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“Don’t tell me it’s Gone With the Wind,” 
Dave said, looking over Bud’s shoulder, 
“No, look, Jinks, it’s his English lit.!” 


do. Believe-you-me, after that ban- 
shee Easy Pickens called up for me 
—the one who said ‘Ooh-ah’ all eve- 
ning and nothing else—I decided 
Never Again!” 

“So did I, after that last Alley-Oop 
I wrestled with,” Jinks added, “but 
Marge says all of Slats’ friends are 
okay and that, anyhow, we'll stick 
together all evenirig. Still—” 

“You know, the trouble with you 
and Bud,” Dave said, “is that you 
expect all blind dates to look like 
Hedy Lamarr and—who’s your fa- 
vorite, Jinks—Joel McCrea?” 

“Oh, I don’t care what they look 
like,” Jinks objected, “just so they 
can talk or dance—” 

“Yeah,” Dave nodded, “like Fred 
Astaire! Now if you'd just stop build- 
ing ‘em up to Hollywood proportions 
and expect average people—” 

“No soap!” Bud shook his head. 
“You have to be blind, deaf, and 
dumb yourself to enjoy a blind date!” 

“I don't know,” Jinks pondered, 
“maybe you've got something there, 
Davey. At least, I'm willing to test 
your theory. So tonight I won't let 
myself expect anything sensational 
and—omigosh, I forgot—his name's 
Mealy Roberts!” 

“Mealy?” Bud hooted. “Boy-o-boy, 
let’s see you build that up to Holly- 
wood proportions!” 

“I'm sunk!” Jinks moaned. “Me 
and Mealy sitting on the sofa staring 
into space all evening, while Marge 
and Slats make goo-goo eyes at each 
other. Oh, Life!” 


INKS felt as if she was dressing 

for a funeral instead of a date 
that evening. As she stood before the 
mirror she tried to practice smiling 
cheerfully and chatting gaily, but all 
she could think of was MEALY! He 
would be short and stubby, slightly 
jaundiced and talk mush-mouthed. 
Hello, Mealy. Is this your first trip 
to Middlevale? Oh, really? Well . . . 
How do you like the looks of it? Oh 
really. Well... 

Twice she went to the telephone 
intending to call Marge and tell her 
she had a sore throat—the measles— 
smallpox, but, of course, she couldn't 
let Marge down that way. No, she'd 
have to go through with it this once. 
But never again! 


When the doorbell rang, Jinks 
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went downstairs with lagging steps. She 
offered up a last prayer and opened the 
front door. It was dark outside but she 
could distinguish a lone figure. 

“Hello, is this Jinks?” came a pleas- 
ant-sounding voice. Exceedingly pleas- 
ant. Deceivingly pleasant, Jinks de- 
cided. “I’m Nealy Roberts.” 

“You're — youre — NEALY?” Jinks 
hardly dared say it. 

“Yes, weren’t you expecting me? Oh, 
by the way, Marge and Slats had to go 
on some errands for Marge’s mother, so 
they dropped me off here. They'll be 
along later. Probably much later, if I 
know Slats!” 

“Oh-h-hh. Well, won’t you—come 
in?” Jinks said, still a little fearful of 
what he might turn out to be. 

But the minute she saw him in the 
light of the living room, her fears were 
dissolved. Not that he was handsome. 
He was Just Average, but that was 
won-der-ful to Jinks tonight. 

“Anything wrong?” Nealy asked, as 
he noticed Jinks staring at him. 

“Oh—oh, no,” Jinks replied and then 
burst out laughing. She might as well 
tell him. “You know, I thought your 
name was Mealy!” 

“MEALY? Heck, no. Nealy’s bad 
enough. .. . Say, those are nice photos 
on the mantelpiece. Are you interested 
in photography?” 

“Well, not as much as Dave, my 
brother. He took those.” 

“Oh, that’s right. You’re interested in 
stage work and the radio, aren’t you?” 
Nealy said. 

“Yes, I've worked on two plays re- 
cently and—but how did you know?” 

“Oho, my private Gestapo!” Nealy 
laughed. “No, I'll confess, I took a look 
at your yearbook over at Marge’s a few 
minutes ago. I always check on my 
blind dates, if possible, beforehand. 
Your interest in the stage certainly 
clicked with me. I’m planning to be an 
architect, you see, and I’ve been work- 
ing on an idea for the design of a 
theater. It’s . . . got a piece of paper 
and I'll show you—” 

“Just a minute—” Jinks hurried to 
the desk to get some scratch paper. 
Well, she thought, this wasn’t going to 
be bad! Maybe Dave’s theory of Aver- 
ages was good. But, somehow, she had 
a —s feeling that Nealy’s theory 
of Date-Checking was even better. 





Dear Peaches 
Where have you BEAN? Don’t you 
CARROT all for me? My heart BEETS 
when the sun shines on your RADISH 
hair and glints off your TURNIP nose. If 
you CANTELOPE then LETTUCE marry. 
We will make a happy PEAR. Let's 
ORANGE it that way. 
Your Sweet, 
‘CORN ONA COB 
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A VITAL factor in our 
country’s might is the fitness of its peo- 
ple. Our millions of able, clear thinking 
men and women form the bulwark of 
our way of life. 


Among the important contributions 
to our high national morale are the effi- 
cient fitness programs of our school 
systems. Supervised athletics, modern 
methods of mental development and 
organized facilities for assuring fresh 
air and pure nutritious foods play a 
vital role. 





Today, more than ever before, stu-" 
dents are learning new found facts of 
the vitamins and other food essentials 
that everybody needs in the diet. A 
mighty help for fitness is a knowledge 





THE KEYSTONE OF 
: Y AMERICA’S STRENGTH 


of the functions and the food swurces of 
these nutrients. 

Important sources, such as milk and 
our typically American cereals, are easy 
to obtain. From our great American 
wheat fields, for instance, comes the 
pure whole grain of which National 
Biscuit Shredded Wheat is made. These 
crisp, tender biscuits, made of 100 per 
cent whole wheat, including the wheat 
germ, bring to our tables the delicious, 
nut-like flavor and nutritious goodness 
of whole wheat. (See chart below.) 

Through more than 45 years in mil- 
lions of homes and schools, billions of 
National Biscuit Shredded Wheat meals 
have been enjoyed, contributing, at 
least in part, to the keystone of Amer- 
ica’s strength. 


Baked by “NABISCO” 





NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





FOOD VALUE QUOTA CHART 


Analyses show the following minimum nutrient 





content naturally present in 2 National Biscuit 
| Shredded Wheat plus a cupful of milk: 


VITAMIN B; . More than 1/3 daily average requirement 
CALCIUM . . More than 1/3 daily average requirement 
PHOSPHORUS. More than 1/2 daily average requirement 
IRON . . « « More than 1/5 daily average requirement 


There is also a generous part of the daily energy requirement 


(CARBOHYDRATES and PROTEINS) and other nutri- 
tional necessities including VITAMIN A and VITAMIN G. 
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LOCAL EXHIBITS 


S all readers of Scholastic must 

know by now, this has been 
the pioneer year for regional exhibi- 
tions of high school art work as a pre- 
liminary to the annual National High 
School Art Exhibit scheduled to open 
May 12 in the Fine Arts Galleries of 
the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., under the auspices of Scholastic. 

These regional exhibitions have so 
brilliantly fulfilled the hopes and antici- 
pations with which they were planned 
last summer that we are taking this 
opportunity to re-echo the wish ex- 
pressed by Superintendent of New 
York City Schools Harold G. Campbell 
in the article which appeared in the 
teacher edition February 17th. 

Said Dr. Campbell: “I hope that next 
year many more department stores in 
every state in the Union will be added 
by Scholastic to the pioneering ten 
which have lent their facilities to the 
advancement of our high schools.” 

The splendid manner in which high 
school students responded to the op- 

rtunity afforded by these local ex- 

ibits is evident from the quantity and 
quality of the creative art entries which 
poured into all of the local co-sponsor- 
ing department stores. And everyone of 
these co-sponsoring stores has gone 


The Wm. H. Block Co., Indianapolis, 
invites the opinion of Reid Winsey, 
Head of Art Dept. De Pauw University; 
Miss Ethelwyn Miller, Head of Art Dept. 
Franklin College, and Elmer Taflinger, 
noted Indianapolis artist. 


to great lengths to provide appropriate 
display facilities for focusing public at- 
tention on the creative achievements of 
the public schools in their environs. As 
Dr. Campbell comments, they have 
demonstrated that the department store 
can be a “people’s museum” where the 
parents of the community may view the 
work of their children and their neigh- 
bors’ children. 

In earlier issues this semester, we 
have published representative samples 
of the art work submitted to Macy’s 
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Art, Government, and business leaders 
show interest in W. M. Whitney & Co.’s 


Albany Exhibit. Left to right are 
Herbert A. Steinke, art director of 
Albany Schools, Lieut. Gov. Charles 


Poletti, Carl E. Smith, Chamber of 
Commerce President, and Franklin H, 
Ashby, treasurer of W. M. Whitney's, 


Greater New York Exhibition; Bamber- 
ger’s New Jersey Exhibition, and Sage. 
Allen’s Connecticut Exhibition. Were it 
not for space limitations, we should like 
to go on indefinitely printing photos 
from the others: The Wm. H. Block 
Company of Indianapolis, Younker 
Bros., Inc., of Des Moines, Iowa; the 
W. M. Whitney & Company, of Albany; 
E. W. Edwards & Son, of Syracuse, 
New York; Robertson’s of South Bend, 
Indiana; Myers Brothers of Springfield, 
Illinois, and the combined showing of 
the Evansville Courier and the Ven- 
dome Hotel in Evansville, Indiana. 
But now that our co-sponsoring stores 
have made this forward-looking experi- 
ment we must now turn our atten- 
tion to the approaching major event of 
the Scholastic Awards: the 14th Na- 
tional High School Art Exhibit in Pitts- 
burgh. But we give you here a few 
more evidences of regional success. 


The 
Courier and Ven- 
dome Hotel pre- 
sent Stuart 
Boughton, Oak- 
land City H. S. 
student who won 
a scholarship to 
the John Herron 
Art Institute, Ind. 


Evansville 
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ZSTAND BY 
Radio News & Notes 











“STATICLESS” COMMERCIALS 

First Frequency Modulation station on 
the air under the new commercial licenses 
is W7INY. Formally known as W2XOR, 
the call letters of the new station indicate 
its location on radio dial and map. The 
“Ww” is the standard prefix for all radio 
stations in the East, “71” is derived from 
its dial location at 47.1 megacycles on the 
FM band, and “NY” means that it is in 
New York City. 

Operation in the past has been on an 
experimental basis for all FM_ stations. 
Recently the FCC established the rules of 
operation for commercial FM broadcasting. 
The main television channel was given to 
FM and the “Swing” of the station was 
limited to 75 kilocycles—more than enough 
to carry all audible sounds. 

The new rules allow the broadcasters to 
sell the programs aired via FM and there- 
fore put radio advertising on a “staticless” 
basis. 


JIVE RIOT 

Some 8,000 jitterbugs — pardon jivers — 
tried to get into Benny Goodman’s broad- 
cast Monday, March .31. That was too 
many. Manhattan’s Center’s ballroom ca- 
pacity is 6,000. Four police cars were 
summoned to handle the crowds milling at 
the entrance. 

While law and order was being restored 
outside, the King and his boys went right 
ahead with their new “get outa the world” 
super swing. Old Gold, sponsors, had ia- 
vited 6,000 rhythm hounds to come and 
dance to BG’s music for an hour before 
the broadcast. Now they rue the near-riot 
and there will be no more invitations to 
dance to Benny’s music—only to listen. 

Usually a band leader loses popularity 
after a spell away from the nies That’s 
what the wise boys figured would be Good- 
man’s fate. But he fooled them. After re- 
covering from an operation, he went raid- 
ing. From the top swing players he took 
the best, including Cootie Williams, former 
first trumpet in Duke Ellington’s band. 
You can get Goodman at 7:30 Mondays 
on WJZ. 


ARCHIE FOR KEEPS 

Over a year ago Ed Gardner, CBS pro- 
ducer, was looking for somebody to play a 
comedy part in the “Pursuit of Happiness” 
program. He couldn’t find the right person, 
so he took on the role of “Archie” himself. 
That changed the course of his career. Ed 
Gardner became Archie for keeps. 

This droll character presides over 
“Duffy’s Tavern” and does an outstanding 
job. Each week celebrities drop in as 
guests, but the highspots of the program 
are the telephone conversations ibe 
Archie and Duffy, absentee owner. Shirley 
Booth, who is Mrs. Ed Gardner and the 
star of the stage hit, “My Sister Eileen,” 
supplies the feminine interest in the role of 
Miss Duffy. Drop in on “Duffy’s Tavern” 
Saturdays at 8:30 p.m. via CBS. 


(All times listed are Eastern Standard) 





So we both 
got swell SUMMER 
jobs! 


1. “Yippee!” shouted my chum, Joe, when 
I stopped at his house last night. ““My 
Uncle Gus is here and he’s just promised 
me a summer job taking care of the boats 
at the big resort hotel he runs, up at the 
lake!” Was I jealous! Then I met Joe’s 
Uncle... 





2. “I’ve still got to fill one more job — 
junior clerk in the hotel office,” he said. 
“If you could only use a typewriter, you 
could have it.” And I fairly shouted, “I 
can use a typewriter. I’ve done my school 
work and homework on my own Royal 
Portable all this year!” And Joe’s Uncle 
said, “But we use standard-sized type- 


writers, my boy.” 





3. And then, in great triumph, I explained 
how my Royal Portable Arrow model is 
just like a standard machine except in 
size. How it has standard keyboard—even 
MAGIC* Margin and Touch Control*. 
And how I can switch over without learn- 
ing one new thing! “Good boy!” said Joe’s 
Uncle. “Such foresight will be rewarded 
with that job—for July and August!” 


ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


THE STANDARD TYPEWRITER IN PORTABLE SIZE 


*Trademarks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Coprright 1941, Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 





4. Am I glad I persuaded the folks to help 
me buy my Royal Portable! It wasn’t any 
job learning to type with Royal’s nifty 
‘Self -Teacher.”” My Royal Portable’s 
helped me get better grades all year, helped 
me zip out homework in no time—and 
now I’ve got a swell summer job at the 
lake! Anyone who can save $4. a month 
can buy a Royal Portable—and use it 
clear on through college! 


CLIP COUPON FOR FREE HOME TRIAL! 


Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. | 
Dept. S-4, 2 Park Ave., New York City | 
Tell me how I can have a latest-model, fac- | 
tory-new Royal Portable to try in my own 
home ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
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Half-and-Half 


Dear Forum: 

The important question in the minds 
of many high school students is, “What 
kind of job am I best suited for, and 
how can I secure this position?” 

The problem of jobs for high school 
students and graduates is indeed a 
complex one. I recall reading about one 
state trying to remedy this problem by 
having its high school pupils go to 
school for part of the day and engage 
in various occupations for the remain- 
der of the day. 

I believe this is an extremely good 
plan because it gives the pupils an op- 
portunity to discover the ind of work 
they are best suited for. It also provides 
experience, which is the characteristic 
all —— strive to find in their fu- 
ture employees. This system gives the 
students ample opportunity to apply 
their learning to their work. They learn 
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DIFFERENT MODELS FOR 
EVERY TYPE OF HITTER 


Select a slugger at your 
dealer’s that your par- 
ticular style of hitting. 

Ask him for the H&B 1941 
Softball Rule Book, or send 
10c In stamps or coin to 
Department S-32. 


HILLERICH & BRAOSBY CO 
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Start an argument in California, and likely as not you'll get an answer from 
Maine. State an opinion in Seattle, and a boy in Puerto Rico will beg to differ, 
That’s one of the feature attractions of the Readers’ Forum, Scholastic’s All-Amer. 


ican gab-fest of the high school world. 


Literally hundreds of letters drop onto the Forum editor’s desk every month, 
We read them all and publish the best. If you insist, we’ll use a pen name at the 
foot of your letter; but we’ll publish only those letters which come to us signed 
with the full names and addresses of their writers. Say what you like about whatever 
you choose—your school and personal problems are particularly welcome. Address 
letters to Readers’ Forum, 220 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. Opinions expressed 
in this department are those of the contributors, not of the editors. 


how business people conduct their 
businesses and afl the other information 
which will aid them in planning their 
future. 

I believe that more states should 
adopt this beneficial plan of providing 
jobs and experience for their high 
school students. 

Ruthe Ruetenberg 
Olney High School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


More About Music 


Dear Forum: 

Each week I receive, read, and en- 
joy the high school magazine, Scholas- 
tic. Although I believe that this maga- 
zine is the best of its kind in the United 
States, I would like to make a sugges- 
tion which I think will make it even 
more interesting to high school stu- 
dents. I would like to see a page set 
aside for music. 

Boys and girls of high school age, 
as a rule, like music and are interested 
in the people who produce it for them. 
As a result of this, I believe that every- 
one subscribing to this magazine would 
enjoy having a musical page. 

On this musical page could be print- 
ed different articles dealing with the 
leading band leaders of the country. I 
believe that everyone would be inter- 
ested, for instance, in finding out what 
high school Glenn Miller attended. On 
this page there could also be printed 
articles on high school bands and their 
activities. 

I firmly believe that such an addi- 
tion would be welcomed by all Scho- 
lastic subscribers. I will be anxiously 
waiting to hear how other students re- 
spond to this request. 

Charles Adelsberger 
Seneca Vocational High School 
Buffalo, New York 

(What’s the response, 

Ed.) 


students? 


Iowa Is Awake 


Dear Forum: 

In reading the January 27th issue of 
Scholastic, I was very surprised to find 
a letter addressed to Iowans. It seems 
that Gloria Gass of Postville, Iowa, is 


puzzled as to why more Iowa students 
do not enter the Awards Contest. 

I understood from her letter that this 
is her first year of subscribing to Scho. 
lastic; so I believe I can partially solve 
her problem. Let her look back to the 
39 and °40 copies of Scholastic, and 
she will find that a few Iowans have 
shown some interest. She will also find 
an interesting poem in the issue of 
February 3, 1941, which was written 
by Gloria Fleming of our own Cathe- 
dral High School, here in Sioux City. 

It may interest Miss Gass to know 
that the Senior Class of Cathedral High 
School is planning to enter the Book 
Review Awards contest and that our 
Creative Writing Class has submitted 
other articles for the Student Writers 
page. 

Surely, after reading Miss Gass’s let- 
ter, more Iowans. will become alive to 
the fact that it really is about time that 
students from the Tall Corn State show 
they have talent equal to any in the 
country. Here’s hoping that some 
Iowan will win some Scholastic Award, 
as well as further recognition in the 
Forum or the Round Table. 

Alice Dziurawiec 
Cathedral High School 
Sioux City, lowa 


Editors Erred 


Dear Editor: 


I read with great interest the article 
entitled “Marvel Alice Marbie” in the 
March 10th Scholastic. But one thing 
certainly surprised me. I refer to the 
head on page 43 which described Miss 
Marble’s tennis tour as a “financial 
flop.” 

Where in the world did you get that 
idea? I read a statement the other day 
by Jack Harris, the manager of the 
tour. He said the tour has been one of 
the most successful financially in the 
history of tennis. 

G. L. 
, Chicago 

(We're glad to print G. L’s letter. He 
is correct and we were wrong. Our 
apologies to all concerned—Ed.) 
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Save the Pieces 


Smith: “Do you know how the jigsaw 
puzzle started?” 

Brown: “No.” 

Smith: “A doctor tried to put a tattooed 
man back together after a train wreck.” 


Request 


The vocalist at a camp concert was be- 
ginning to wear on the audience. He had 
sung song after song. Finally, an exas- 

rated listener shouted: “Hi, d’ya know 
The Long, Long Trail?” 

“Why, yes,” 
I sing it?” 

“No,” came the reply, “hit it!” 

Montreal Star 


replied the vocalist. “Shall 
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[LAUGH 


>) 


Doctor: “Did you take that box of pills?” 
Patient: “Yes, but I don’t feel any better. 
Maybe the lid hasn’t come off yet.” 


Yellow Jacket, Fla. State Ind. School for Boys 
e 


Ahem! 


Basketball Coach (to players): “Now 
boys, remember that basketball develops 
individuality, initiative, and leadership. 
Now get out on the floor and do nae a 
as I told you.” 
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Stepping Out 
Brenda: “Are you making any progress 
getting acquainted with those people next 
oor?” 
Cobina: “Well, their cat invited our cat 
over to a musicale last night.” 


» 
Mess 


The officer of the day stopped a mess 
orderly as he was carrying a soup kettle 
out of the kitchen. 

“Here, you,” he snapped, “give me a 
taste of that!” 

Obediently he was handed a ladle, and 
he tasted it. 

“Great Scott! do you call that stuff soup!” 
he roared. 

“No, sir,” responded the orderly meekly. 


“That’s dish water.” 
Telephone Review 








Popular Hollywood stars cool off with America’s popular flavor... 


. . for a nickel. 





Constance Moore and Brian 
Donilevy, Parameunt player, 
appearing In Parameunt's our- 
rent hit “I Wanted Wings” 







And Pepsi-Cola is your best bet to keep cool, too! 
From border to border and coast to coast, Pepsi-Cola’s 
good taste is winning millions. 12 big ounces 
in every bottle— enjoy a frosty Pepsi-Cola today. 
Chase that thirst quick and sure . 





Pepsi-Cola is made only by Pepsi-Cola Company, Long Isiand City, N. Y., 
and is bottied locally by authorized bottiers from coast to coast. 








prizes galore for the winners . . 
champions! See your athletic director today and have him enter your 


ALL OVER AMERICA, young high school students like yourself are 
entering the Pepsi-Cola Scholastic Softball Tournament. There will be 
. and every school will have its own 


team. You'll meet good competition, have a lot of fun . . . and the prizes 


are beauties! So hurry with that entry blank, get it in today! 
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The Hide-Out 


(Continued from page 25) 


street would have led them into a 
brightly-lighted avenue but they 
kept to the lanes and alleys. 

As Stephen passed his father’s 
house, he was aware of a warfare 
frequently waged in his breast. At 
his desk in his father’s study, he saw 
the boys at the hide-out, and listened 
with pleasure to their evil talk. At 
the hide-out he saw the lamp-light 
shining on his mother’s dark hair 
and on his father’s hand as it 
traveled across a page. 

“I'm not doing anything wrong,” 
he said to reassure himself. “I may 
help to do some good.” 

Still walking in the alleys, Jay 
and Osburn came out through a 
passage between the tall buildings 
into the central square. They stood 
for a moment in the shadow and 
looked about. 

Several taxicabs were parked at 
the curb, their drivers either curled 
up on the rear seat, or loafing in the 
restaurant awaiting the midnight 
buses. One of the sleeping drivers 
was Harry Wesner, a slight, shriv- 
eled man of sixty. He not only made 
a great deal of money, he carried it 
with him — Stephen had seen him 
more than once add a fare to a thick 
roll. 

Jay and Osburn stepped across 
the pavement and Stephen moved 
to where they had stood. He saw 
them shake Wesner awake. 

“Drive us to Harrisburg?” 





ELSIE SINGMASTER 


A glance at Scholastic’s literary map 
will show you Elsie Singmaster’s name 
writ large in Pennsylvania—the state 
she lives in and with which she has 
identified herself through her many 
stories about its history and its people. 


Miss Singmaster (who is Mrs. Harold 
Lewars in private life) was born in 
Schuylkill Haven (Pa.) of English Quak- 
er and German stock. She was gradu- 
ated from the Allentown High School, 
completed her education at Cornell and 
Radcliffe. For many years now she has 
been living at Gettysburg, on the edge 
of the famous battlefield. She started 
writing in college, where she found the 
daily theme assigned in her English 
course a positive pleasure. In the last 
thirty years she has turned out a long 
list of novels, short stories and juvenile 
books, including The Long Journey, 
Basil Everman, Bennett Malin, A Boy 
at Gettysburg, The Young Ravenels, and 
The Book of the United States. 





SHORT STORY 





“It'll cost you fifteen dollars. Got 
to take the river road on account 
of repairs. And I must eat first.” 

“That's all right.” 

When the three entered the 
restaurant, Stephen stepped out of 
the shadow of the high wall, his 
heart pounding. He crossed the 
pavement quickly and opened the 
rear door of the car. On the floor in 
front of the folding-seats which 
were tipped forward, lay a blanket; 
like a flash, he crept beneath. Be. 
fore they had gone far he would 
jump up and surprise Jay and Os. 
burn. They returned, finishing their 
sandwiches as they got into the car, 
Jay sat beside Wesner, Osburn on 
the rear seat. 

Twice Jay prophesied rain, twice 
Osburn agreed with him. Stephen 
could not make up his mind to an- 
nounce his presence. His heart 
thumped queerly against the floor 
of the car and he felt short of breath. 

Wesner changed into second gear. 
“I'm not sure of this little bridge,” 
he muttered, sleepily. “The water's 
been very high.” 

“Take it slow.” Osburn’s voice 
sounded strange, strange and high. 
Still Stephen did not jump up. He 
was now awfully afraid. He thought 
of his little sister asleep — it could 
not be that he lay on the floor of a 
car ten miles from home! He could 
not get Osburn’s voice out of his 
ears, it sounded frightened. It might 
well be that their errand was a 
dangerous one. 

The car was traveling paralle! to 
the Susquehanna river and climbing 








HIGGINS INK CO., INC. 


271 WINTH ST., BKLYN., WY. 
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HIGGINS — more power to your pen 


GGINs 


ICAN INDIA !* 





Three generations of artists and draftsmen have recognized Higgins American India 
Ink as a versatile, basic art medium — smooth flowing blackness with every working 
feature the artists and draftsmen require to interpret their ideas. e Also available in 
a complete color range — ask your dealer for a free Color Card. 


e Pen and ink drawing by Melbourne Brindle done In Higgins Ink for SANDERSON & PORTER Engineers Fam 


HIGGINS 
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a bluff. Between the road and the 
river was a thicket of alder and 
birch. Rising suddenly, Osburn 
stepped on the edge of the blanket, 
drawing it tight over Stephen's 
shoulders. Had he not been excited 
he would have observed the tension 
of the cloth. Stephen believed he 
was about te be discovered. He tried 
to scream, “It’s only fun, Osburn!” 
when he heard a pistol shot. At the 
same instant Jay, sitting beside Wes- 
ner, pulled on the brakes. 

Osburn laughed. “Right on the 
spot in the head, and right on the 
spot in the landscape!” 

Both young men stepped out of 
the car. “Here’s his wad,” said Jay, 
excitedly. “We can’t be too quick.” 

“He’s very light,” said Osburn. 

Stephen lay for a moment par- 
alyzed, then he crept out of the car 
like a dog going downstairs, and 
rolled into a deep, half-filled gutter. 
When he .came to himself he be- 
lieved that he was in a nightmare, 
but the cold puddle in which he lay 
dispelled that illusion. The car was 
gone, he heard only pouring rain. 
He got to his feet, his throat con- 
stricted. 

“I must run!” he thought. “I must 
get home!” He saw himself wet, be- 
draggled, stammering, entering the 
kitchen when his mother was get- 
ting breakfast, saw her amazed eyes 
turn to look at him. 

In the ten miles he met only three 
cars and from their lights he was 
able to hide. Skirting Carthage he 
ran, or rather hopped, on sore soles 
and stiff ankles. Cutting across the 
fields, he reached home as the sun 
rose. He despaired of lifting him- 
self up the wistaria trellis but he 
succeeded at last and entered his 
room. 

Everything was as he had left it. 
Muddy from head to foot, he 
stripped himself and went down the 
backstairs to the kitchen and pushed 
his clothes far down under the 
smoothly folded garments packed 
into the basket for the laundress to 
take away. Maggie wouldn't say any- 
thing and they would come back 
clean. Moving with the utmost quiet, 
he hid his shoes, bathed his head 
and face at the sink and went to 
bed. 

“Safe!” he thought, shivering. He 
whispered the word again and again 
80 as to shut out the sound of the 
shot and of Osburn’s voice. 


It was Thursday before his mind 
was clear. He remembered cool 


drinks held to his lips by his mother, 


he saw Doctor Fair and his father 
in the room. They believed that he 
had caught cold swimming on 
Saturday. He lay content to be 
waited on, glad the doctor forbade 
school until next week, glad above 
everything that his father had come 
home. 

Doctor Fair said that Harry Wes- 
ner’s body had been found beside 
the Susquehanna. It had _ been 
weighted but not thrown into deep 
water and the receding current had 
uncovered it. Jay and Osborn had 
been seen leaving town with Wes- 
ner and they were already in prison. 
They had committed, Doctor Fair 
said, first degree murder and they 
would meet the fate of murderers. 

“They had no _ confederates?” 
asked Mr. Early. » 
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“None.” 

Hearing Stephen move, his father 
smiled at him with his lips and his 
clear eyes. “All right, son?” 

Stephen did not answer; he lay 
with tears running down his cheeks. 

“A little weak from the fever,” 
said the doctor. 

“Yes,” agreed Mr. Early. “That's 
what it is.” 

Who’s Who 

Student (during flight): What do I do 
next, instructor?” 

Second Student: “I don’t know. Aren’t 


you the instructor?” 
Scribe News, Oakland (Calif.) Tech H. 8. 


e 
Simple Solution 

Father: “Don’t you like that poem, 
‘Twinkle, twinkle little star, how I wonder 
what you are’?” 

Quiz-Kidder Son: “No. Why wonder 
about the elements of a star when a simple 
spectrum analysis will solve the question?” 

PBX Magazine 








MAURICE MAETERLINCK 
beloved author of “‘The Blue 
Bird” and other classics for 
children SayS.. 


; a offers many 


advantages to children” 























Typing helps thousands of boys and 
girls, at home, in school, and in work. 
Typing is easy to learn on a Corona por- 
table. Coronas are sturdy, fast and depend- 
able in every way. Ask your Corona 
dealer for free home trial! 


CORONA 


“BEST KNOWN—BEST LIKED” 


FREE BOOKLET 
“Typing is Easy” by World’s Typ- 
ing Champion Norman Saksvig. 
Send us your name and address 
on a penny post card and we will 
forward this helpful booklet (no 
obligation to you). 


LC Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
Desk 4, 725 E. Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y, 
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YOUR ACHIEVEMENTS 








A PAGE OF NEWS AND PICTURES REPORTING STUDENT ACHIEVEMENTS AND ACTIVITIES 





NOTED ARTISTS VISIT SCHOOL 


Our cover photo this week shows 
Erich Leinsdort, 29-year-old Wagnerian 
conductor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, rehearsing the 100-piece stu- 
dent orchestra of the High School of 
Music and Art, New York City, in a 
rendition of Beethoven’s “Egmont” 
Overture. The picture was taken by 
Jane Arnold, member of the school's 
camera club and gifted flutist in the 
senior orchestra. 

Mr. Leinsdorf’s appearance was a 
feature of a program arranged by the 
school’s principal, Dr. Benjamin M. 
Steigman, for giving his students the 
advice and inspiration of distinguished 
artists. Among other noted guests to 
appear before the student body are 
Albert Spalding, violinist; Reginald 
Marsh, painter; Georges Schreiber, 


painter; Edward Alden Jewell, art critic 
of the New York Times; and Henry W. 



















Simon, music critic of the newspaper 
PM. 

The students of the High School of 
Music and Art are boys and girls of 
talent, promise, and versatility. They 
are accepted for courses at the school 
after examinations in music and art in 
which they are required to show what 
the school officials prefer to call “po- 
tentiality.” 

However it’s judged, we’re convinced 
that they’ve got it and we cite just two 
out of many possible examples as evi- 
dence: (1) Miss Arnold’s photo on our 
cover; and (2) a series of pen sketches 
of the impresario dashed off by 18-year- 
old Harold Van Riel, a senior art stu- 
dent, while Mr. Leinsdorf was conduct- 
ing (see samples on opposite page). 

In June, the High School of Music 
and Art will celebrate its fifth anniver- 
sary. The school was established by the 
New York City Board of Education at 


Left: the new smooth-back 
“hitch-proof”. bus now be- 
ing operated in New York 
City to discourage hitch- 
riding. The old-style bus 
is shown at the _ right. 
(See story on next page.) 


Below, left: The noted 
sculptor, William Zorach 
at work in his studio while 
students from the High 
School of Music and Art 
look on. Mr. Zorach is one 
of the art judges in this 
year’s Scholastic awards. 


the suggestion of Mayor Fiorello La 
Guardia. 

On April 4th a concert and art exhibit 
by the parents of the students was held 
under the auspices of the Parents Asso. 
ciation of the school. The mother of 
Jane Arnold, Mrs. Juliette Arnold, was 
featured piano soloist, with the Alumni 
Symphony Orchestra under the baton of 
Alexander Richter, chairman of the 
school’s music department. 

In March, the school held its annual 
concert of original compositions by the 
student body. The program included 
three works for full symphony orches- 
tra. Also included was a violin duet by 
14-year-old Gerald Sorell, a refugee 
from Vienna, who has been in this 
country only a little over a year. “I 
nearly fainted,” said Sorell, “when my 
music teacher, Miss Ruth Carlson, told 
me my piece had been accepted for the 
concert.” 

In commenting on the school’s policy 
of endeavoring to aid and inspire the 
students by bringing noted artists to 
assembly programs, Dr. Steigman said: 

“In so generously offering of their 
time in behalf of the most talented stu- 
dents of the High School of Music and 
Art, these distinguished musicians and 
artists are deserving of our highest 
tribute. They enable our students to 
secure a broader and keener insight into 
creative art. We hope that the achieve- 


Below: Arsenal Tech’s college guidance 
library. Standing is John Rainey, a 
student librarian. Seated, left to right, 
are: Martha Murphy, Marjorie John- 
ston, and William Kitch, seniors. 


Send your contributions to: High School Parade Editor, Scholastic, 220 East 


42nd St., New York City. We pay $2 for each accepted photograph. 
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ments of our students will continue to 
justify the faith these eminent artists 
have placed in them.” 

Students of the High School of Music 
and Art have always been prominent 
participants in the annual Scholastic 
Awards. For example, a short story 
about an orchestra rehearsal by Cecile 
Dolinsky, 16, was included in the 1940 
edition of Saplings, Scholastic’s anthol- 
ogy of the best high school writing. 

Among students from the High 


. SU le 
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LEINSDORF CONDUCTING 
Four of several pen sketches by Har- 
old Van Riel, a senior art student at 
the High School of Music and Art. 


School of Music and Art whose work 
was displayed during Scholastic’s recent 
regional art exhibit at Macy’s (see 
Scholastic, Feb. 17, 1941, p. 38) were 
George Russin and Vivian Fromberg. 


SOME CHANGES MADE 


Anybody who's ever been within 
miles of a safety talk knows that hitch- 
riding is dangerous. But boys (and 
girls?) go on doing it, anyway. The 
scope of the problem in New York City 
alone can be seen from the fact that 
in 1939 there were 252 persons injured 
and 15 killed in accidents resulting from 
hitching. 

The Bureau for the Prevention of 
Juvenile Delinquency in New York de- 
cided to do something about it. A 
meeting with the operators and manu- 
facturers of buses was held in the 
chambers of Justice Stephen S. Jackson, 
Director of the Bureau. 

Changes in the rear construction of 
buses were agreed upon by bus com- 
pany officials in conference with Mayor 
LaGuardia and State Transit Commis- 
sioner M. Maldwin Fertig. Among the 
improvements agreed upon were the 
elimination of the ledges and crevices 


that give the hitcher something to grab 
hold of (see illustration on page 40). 


COLLEGE KNOWLEDGE CULLED 


So you want to go to ame But 
where, how—and quite often w y? 
Because the average student has little 
time or chance to investigate require- 
ments and courses offered by various 
colleges, Arsenal Technical High 
School, Indianapolis, Ind., has provided 
a college guidance department. The de- 
partment is under the direction of Ger- 
trude Thuemler, dean of girls, and J. H. 
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Jones, member of the college guidance 
committee. 

The college guidance library, run by 
student librarians, includes more than 
350 catalogs, many yearbooks, and pic- 
torial magazines of colleges and univer- 
sities in all parts of the country. In addi- 
tion, teachers have organized a faculty 
college guidance committee. 


Betty THOME, 

City Editor, Arsenal Cannon, 
Arsenal Technical H. S., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 














TOM ADVISES 4 
FRIEND JACK on 
GOLF CLUBS 


Ralph Guldabl 


Patty Berg 


"To get the most out of your natural talent 
for golf, give yourself a chance by using star- 
designed and star-tested Wilson Golf Clubs. 


Wi 


GOLF EQUIPMENT 








WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Chicago, New York and 
other leading cities 
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golf ball into eighteen far-flung 

holes knows what fascinating 
agony it can be. Almost never does a 
ball, when driven, stop where it ever 
stopped before. Dead trees, creeks, 
swamps, and other obstructions seem 
to hold an almost magnetic attraction 
for golf balls. They'll cheerfully go 50 
yards out of their way to find such 
obstacles. 

Each stroke, therefore, presents a 
different problem. 

There is a club for every shot—and a 
few extras for the really tough lies. 
Practically all these clubs are standard, 
of course, and used by duffer and pro- 
fessional alike. A few, however, are 
on the trick side. Such clubs are made 
mainly to help duffers out of their mis- 
eries. 

Before they were outlawed, trick 
gadgets were the rage. Armed with one 
of these weapons a fellow could blast 
his way out of the deepest sand trap 
and get home in time to tune in on 
Uncle Don. 


| NYBODY who has ever coaxed a 


Case History 


All clubs are classified as “woods” 
or “irons,” depending upon the struc- 
ture of the club head. The shafts in- 
variably are of steel. 

In the old days most shafts were 
made of hickory. They were lighter 
than steel shafts and more expensive. 
As water would warp ‘em, they were 
more delicate too. To get any service 
out of a club you had to watch over it 
like a mother hen. 

The owner of a steel-shafted club has 
no such worries. He pays less for his 
club and gets far more service out of 
it. This is one of the chief reasons for 
the huge increase in the golfing army. 

The woods are longer than the irons 
and thus capable of more leverage. 
They are built chiefly for distance. 
Craig Wood, one of the leading pro- 
fessionals, once drove a ball 430 yards. 


The Woods 


The most common woods are the 
driver, which is used only to smack the 
ball long off the tee; the brassie, which 
has a more angled, or lofted, face and 





is used to hit a ball high off the fairwa 
or off the tee; and the spoon, which 
has still more loft than the brassie, and 
therefore gives a higher and shorter 
ball. It is used mostly off the fairway or 
off the tee on short holes. 

The irons are shorter than the woods 
and have faces inclined at varying 
angles. Some are inclined as much as 
thirty degrees, enabling the golfer to 
loft his way out of deep grass and traps. 


Irons for Accuracy 


On the whole, irons are built more 
for accuracy than for distance. The 
shorter the club, the closer you are 
to the ball and the easier it is to control 
the shot. The shortest club, the putter, 
is used for the most accurate stroke of 
all, the close-up tap into the hole. 

In the old days the clubs had regular 
names like driver, mashie and niblick. 
Nowadays, they are identified by num- 
bers. The modern golfer no longer says, 
“Boy, hand me my mashie!” to the cad- 
die. He looks up and snaps, “No. 5!” 
Later it is “No. 7” or “No. 9” or “No. 3.” 

Numbers have supplanted names in 
the interests of simplicity. So many dif- 
ferent kinds of clubs are being made 
these days that it would take a John 
Kieran to remember all their names. 

The identifying numbers run from 
one through ten and may be found on 
the sole of the club. The club you know 
as the No. 2 iron was once familiarly 
known at the midiron, the No. 5 was 
formerly the mashie and the No. 9 a 
niblick. 

Starting with the No. 1, which is the 





Left, the driver, and, right, the spoon, 
which has more loft than the brassie. 


9 
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9 10 and Putter. 


longest iron in the set and is lofted only 
ten degrees, the irons shorten in length 
and increase in loft. Hence the No. 10 
iron is usually the shortest in the bag 
(except for the putter) and has the 
most angle—about thirty degrees. 

Summing up we arrive at the follow- 
ing: the shorter the iron, the higher its 
number, the more loft to its face, and 
the less distance and more height it 
will give. A player who can drive 150 
yards with a No. 2 iron, can roughly 
estimate his distance at ten yards less 
as he goes through his set. He will 
probably get 140 yards with a No. 3 
iron, 180 with a No. 4 and 120 witha 
No. 5. It should be remembered that 
no two players will get the same dis- 
tance with the same club. 





Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: ale, care, add, ah, sofa 
éve, énd; ice, ill; tée, drb, ddd, fod, foot; 
cibe, tir, ip; oil,how. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ti—French 4, 
German ii; y at end of syllable—French 
liquid 1; x—German guttural ch; n—French 
nasal m or n. In words of more than one 
syllable accented syllables are italicized. 


Cyrillic (sér-il-ik), page 9. A script 
developed by the Greek scholar, Cyril, 
in the 800’s, who translated the Greek 
Bible, using modified Greek charac- 
ters, into Slavonic. Most of the Slavic 


languages are written in Cyrillic 
characters. 

Dusan Simovitch (doo-shan Sim-évich), 
page 9. 


Herzegovina ( Hért-sé-g6-vé-na), page 9. 

malmsy, or malmsey (mam-zé), page 
18. A rich, sweet wine, originally pro- 
duced on the Island of Cyprus, but 
now made in Spain, Italy, Madeira 
and elsewhere. 

photomicrographic ( f6-t6-mi-cré-grdf-ik), 
page 13. a to an enlarged 
photograph of an object so minute it 
can be seen only under a microscope. 

silicate (sil-i-kat), page 16. A compound 
containing silicon, which is an ele- 
ment essential to making glass, usu- 
ally found in certain types of sand. 

spectrograph (spék-trd-graf), page 18. 
An apparatus for photographing the 

trum. The spectrum is the —- 

of colors seen in a prism or in the 
rainbow. 
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Here's the perfect 
tennis partner 


Professionals prefer this tough covered, 

fast playing, accurate ball. It lasts longer 

too— for it’s made better and stronger. 
Look for the monogram “P.” 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. JEANNETTE, PA. 


PENNSYLVANIA 





The money-players use 
the clubs they can rely 
upon for WINS! That's 
why such a large percent- 
age of pros personally use 
TOURNEYS. 


Why not use TOURNEYS 
to win yourtournaments? 


Built by MacGregor 
player-craftsmen on pro 
specifications, 
TOURNEYS have that 
“sweeter feel’ for accu- 
rate play—for lower 
scores—for WINS! Pro- 
sold exclusively. 


l/ Greg, ” 


THE GREATEST 


ON OHIO 
co pay! 

ORD macGREGOR cAnsY 
CRAWE 





Advts. Are Advice 
Scholastic advertisements are guides 
to education, health, or fun — one of 
these three. So they are as worthy of 
your attention as anything else in the 
magazine. And please remember to 
mention Scholastic when writing. 
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Following the Films 


(Concluded from page 30) 


going on between the junior members 
of the Haskell-McCorkle combine. 
Paulette stirs up a pretty kettle of fish 
by announcing over the air that Mr. 
Haskell’s going to give away one thou- 
sand dollars every week over his radio 
program. 

Need we say that the program turns 
out to be worth more than ten thousand 
in advertising value? The Haskell-Mc- 


Corkle feud turns into a Haskell- 
McCorkle marriage, and everybody’s 
happy. 


This is the best musical we’ve seen 
in years. The music is first-class and 
comes into the story naturally. Jimmy 
Stewart, by the way, plays a mean har- 
monica. See Pot O° Gold by all means. 
It’s tops. 


THAT HAMILTON WOMAN (United 
Artists. Produced and directed by 
Alexander Korda.) 


There are few historical tear-jerkers 
to equal the famous story of the unfor- 
tunate love affair between Lord Nelson 
and Emma, Lady Hamilton. The lady 
rose, in the best dime-novel tradition, 
from the gutter to a place close to the 
Neapolitan throne. The gentleman had a 
more worthy and stirring history; it was 
he who saved England and all Europe 
from the dictatorship of Napoleon. He 
lost an arm and an eye in the service 
of his country at sea, and set the French 
Navy to rout twice — once at the Battle 
of the Nile and once at Trafalgar. He 
died a hero at Trafalgar, after sending 
out the world-famous order of the day: 
“England expects every man to do his 
duty.” His one flaw was his infatuation 
for a beautiful woman who was already 
married. 

Laurence Olivier had no easy assign- 
ment in the role of Lord Nelson. He 
holds faithfully to reality. He appears 
not as a d.shing hero but as a weary 
warrior, scarred and ungraceful and 
aging fast. He does an adequate job. 
We wish we could say as much for 
Vivien Leigh in the role of Emma Ham- 
ilton. Her acting is rough, erratic, far 
below the fine work she did in Gone 
With the Wind. 

Don’t go to see this film with the 
notion that you're to see a remarkably 
conceived love story or a piece of per- 
fect acting — or you'll be disappointed. 
But it’s worth seeing for certain high 
minutes. Alan Mowbray gives us a 
great proportion of these in his por- 
trayal of Sir William Hamilton — and 
there are excellent shots and exciting 
moments in the part of the film which 
records the Battle of Trafalgar. 
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“Big Bill’ Tilden—greatest 
tennis player of all time— 
uses Armour’s Tested Gut. 


. Vtove the Liveliness of 


Armour’s Tested Gut 


@ We prove—in the laboratory and on 
the courts—that there’s plenty of “ping” 
in Armour’s Tested Gut. We go to this 
expense and trouble so you will know 
when you buy Armour’s Strings that 
you're getting the best you can buy. 
You can have confidence in Tested Gut 
because it must have extra speed, ex- 
tra life, extra strength—or we won't sell 
it! Insist on one of these six brands: 


ARMOUR’S TESTED GUT 


GOLD STAR e¢ TILDEN JUNIOR 
VARSITY e SUPER SPECIAL e DAVIS CUP 
TILDEN CHAMPIONSHIP 


Distributor of Nylon Strings 




























1941 
GOLF BOOK 


WINGING THRU 





@ 16 pages crammed 
with oan tips. 28 
movie action shots 
show how Crai 

Wood plays eac 
club . . . driving, 
chipping, putting. 
ook at his stance, 
grip, back swing, 
down swing . . . 
watch him follow 
through for extra 
yards of driving dis- 
tance. Seethe special 
lesson on timing. 








! Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., Dept. 52 


: Send me copy of “1941 Golf Book” by Craig Wood. 


" 
1 500 Fifth Ave., New York City ! 
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Tips on Jobs 


(Concluded from page 28) 


Eprtor: Here’s what employers don’t 
like: Lack of manners; laziness; lack of 
alertness and ability to comprehend in- 
structions quickly; a lackadaisical, don't- 
care attitude; irresponsibility; pugna- 
cious, opinionative attitude; slovenly 
appearance; habitually late; too strong 
individualism and poor teamwork; in- 
ability to apply to the job at hand sub- 
jects learned at school, like English and 


arithmetic; unwillingness to buckle 
down and master the job. 

HELEN: Would you advise the young 
worker to continue his studies after 
leaving school? 

Eprror: I’m glad you mentioned that, 
Helen. The difference between the per- 
son who progresses and the one who 
stands still is often simply this: one 
keeps studying and learning, the other 
does not. There is something about 
keeping up your studies that keeps your 
wits sharp! One caution: Examine care- 
fully any school advertising that claims 











1 Anyone under the age of 21 years 
°* may compete. 


2 The object of the contest is to 

°* build a list of words, containing 
six letters, using the letters in ““PLANT- 
ERS PEANUTS ALWAYS’ TASTE 
GOOD.” No letter may be used more 
times than appears in the above sen- 
tence. If you submit any verbs, use only 
the first person present tense singular 
form. A word of several meanings may 
be submitted only once. Do not use ab- 
breviations, contractions, proper names, 
plurals, reformed spelling, possessives, 
suffixes or prefixes. Do not use archaic 
or obsolete words, dialectic words or 
variants. Foreign words which appear in 
the English section of standard dic- 
tionaries are acceptable. Webster's new 
International Dictionary will be the 
authority. 


3 Send empty Planters Peanut bag 
°* or wrapper bearing a picture of 
Mr. Peanut with your entry, or send a 


ENTER THE NEW PLANTERS 
WORD - BUILDING CONTEST ! 


Here’s a simple, easy contest that ofters you a cash prize - 
with it! All you have to do is to list as many six letter words as you can think of 
using the letters in the words “Planters Peanuts Always Taste Good.” Just read 
the rules below — and start your list now! 


RULES 


1st Prize ....... 

2nd Prize ....... 15.60 
3rd Prize ...... 
4th Prize 






100 Honorable 
Mentions— 
1 Ib. tins of 
Vacuum Packed 
Planters Peanuts 














and a lot ot fun along 


hand-drawn facsimile of the label on 
the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On 
top of first page write your name, age, 
home address, city and state. Number 
each word and arrange list alphabeti- 
cally. Fasten the bag, wrapper or pic- 
ture securely to your entry. 


4 Mail entries to Planters Contest 

* Editor, Room 2412, 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y., to arrive by 
April 26th, 1941. No entries accepted 
after that date. 


5 Prizes will be awarded to those 

* submitting the largest number of 
correct words. Neatness will be taken 
into consideration. 


Winners will be announced in Scho- 
lastic, and Junior Scholastic, May 19th, 
1941, issue. In the event of a tie for any 
prize offered, a prize identical with that 
tied for will be awarded each tying 
contestant. 














to put you in line for a big job after ten 
(or more) easy lessons! If you are in 
doubt, write to the National Home 
Study Council, Washington, D. C. They 
will tell you if the school is reputable, 


Tep: Well, we have talked a lot 
about getting a job. How about going 
to college? I suppose there are no wor- 
ries connected with that! 


Eprror: Plenty! Just the other day, a 
college official was describing a few of 
the things which Freshman students 
have to look out for: “Too many Fresh- 
men do not know how to think clearly, 
nor do they know how to write down 
adequately their simplest thoughts. 
They express themselves poorly, talk a 
lot but say little, have limited vocabu- 
laries. Their spelling is amazing.” 


HELEN: Are there any suggestions 
which you yourself would like to give 
to prospective college students? 


Eprror: Yes, and the first is: Go to 
college with the central idea of learning 
well the courses you choose. Plan out 
your finances carefully beforehand. Be 
adaptable to new demands and situa- 
tions. Ask help from your adviser if you 
need it. Make some good friends and be 
reasonably sociable, but not too socia- 
ble. Have a purpose in going to college 
and stick to it. Study hard, but take 
time off for some fun once in a while. 

Tep: I imagine there are some good 
pamphlets or bulletins on these subjects 
that we might refer to our class. Will 
you suggest some? 


Eprtor: Gladly! There are many ma- 
terials on this subject — these happen to 
be a few with which I am personally 
acquainted: You, Inc.; Let's Be Scien- 
tific About Job Hunting, National Youth 
Administration for Massachusetts, 31 
St. James Ave., Boston, Mass.; The 
Intelligent Job Seeker's Guide Book, 
Ralph P. Gallagher, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey; Campaign for Getting a Job, 
Adult Guidance Service, 61 Adams St., 
Stamford, Conn.; How to Get a Job, 
Science Research Associates, 600 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl.; How You 
Can Get a Job, by Glenn Gardiner, 
Harper Bros., New York; Your Job: 
How to Get It and Keep It, by R. O. 
Pickard, Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 


HeEten: Is there anything that tells 
“How to Make Good in College”? 


Epiror: A pamphlet has just come 
out on that very subject! It costs only 
10 cents and is called: What It Takes to 
Make Good in College. It is published 
by the Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


HELEN AND Tep: Thank you, Dr. 
Mathewson! Goodbye! 


Epiror: Goodbye for this year, Helen 
and Ted, and the best of luck to you 


and all your classmates! 
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FOOTBALL PRINTS 


Send for beautiful old football 
prints. First time in fifty years 
available to public. From 
“Football Thru the Years”, the 
highly praised, recently pub- 
lished, pictorial history of 
American football. Size 11x7 ¥2 
inches. 20c each or 8 different 
prints for $1.00. Stamps ac- 
cepted. Write for illustrated 
descriptive folder. Dept. S. 


Gridiron Publishing Co. 


470 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 














SUMMER CLASSES 


6 cs June 30 to Aug. 22 
Special Methods 
Courses for art and 
other teachers. Fas- 


cinating Direct-Project classes in Commercial Art, 
Dress Design, Interior Decorating, Industrial Design, 
Painting, etc. for everyone. Laid out in 2-week 
periods to fit vacation plans. Write for Catalog 
CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
18 Seuth Michigan Avenue, Suite L-4, Chicago 





Big Saving 
For limited time only UNDER- 
WOOD portable typewriters, 
Model “ACE” 1941, Listprice 
$44.50, our price $29.75, also 
easy terms against small carry- 
ing charge. 

All Languages Typewriter Co. 

119 W. 23d St., N. Y. C. 








doz. Sterling Silver $3.60 per 
doz. Ring No. R 525 Sterling Silver $13.80 
per doz. ARTISTIC MEDAL & un i 
112A Fulton Street New York, 









Knit your group closer together, en- 
hance pride of membership. Bastian’s 

low prices, traditional 
quality have led the field for 46 years. 











ey § METAL ARTS GO., ine, Rochester, it ¥. 





PHILATOPIC MONTHLY 
Stamp Encyclopedia. 
Dept. $B, Toronto, Canada. 


or! 


es. Includ 
Write EMP! +? STAMP. 
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WINNERS ON THE AIR! 


Exciting days are approaching for 
Scholastic Awards winners! There 
will not only be the thrill of prizes 
and scholarships won, but, for a se- 
lect few, there will be the additional 
fun of a free trip to New York City 
to be introduced over the nationwide 
Blue Network of the National Broad- 
casting Company in Scholastic’s fifth 
annual radio salute to the creative 
achievements of the nation’s public 
schools. 

The broadcast is scheduled for 
Monday, May 12, from 1:30 to 2 
p.m., Eastern Daylight Saving Time, 
from Station WJZ. Urge your local 
station to schedule this important 
educational program. 











Scholastic Awards Art 
Judges Attend Banquet 


A banquet in honor of the art judges 
in this year’s Scholastic Awards was 
held in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Schenley, Pittsburgh, Pa., last Tuesday 
evening. The judges were in Pittsburgh 
as the guests of Scholastic, to select 
prize and scholarship winners from the 
thousands of art entries submitted by 
high school students from all parts of 
the country. They also had the task of 
deciding what entries will be exhibited 
in the Fine Arts Galleries of Carnegie 
Institute when Scholastic’s 14th annual 
National High School Art Exhibit opens 
on May 12. 

Among those who attended the banquet 
were Augustus K. Oliver, Treasurer, and 
George H. Clapp, chairman of the Board 
of Directors of Scholastic Corporation (See 
Scholastic, October 21, 1941, p. 21). 
Other guests included Oliver J. Keller, H. 
M. Bittner, and Edward T. Leech, editors 
of Pittsburgh’s newspapers, and Samuel 
Harden Church, President of Carnegie In- 
stitute. 

Members of this year’s Art Jury are: 
Edward Steichen, photographer; Kenneth 
Hayes Miller, artist; William Zorach, sculp- 
tor; Paul Sample, artist; Viktor Schrecken- 
gost, Cleveland School of Art; W. A. 
Readio, Head of Department of Painting 
and Design, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology; Norman Rice, Dean, School of Art 
Institute of Chicago; Andrey Avinoff, 
Director, Carnegie Museum; H. H. Giles, 
Art Department, Ohio State University; 
Mrs. Alice K. Perkins, Women’s Wear 
Daily; Valentine Kirby, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg; F. R. Alt- 
water, photographer; Virginia M. Alexan- 
der, Head, Department of Costume Eco- 
nomics, Carnegie Institute of Technology; 
Janet de Coux, sculptor; Frederick C. 
Clayter, artist, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology; Tom Maloney, publisher of U. S. 
Camera; Norman Kent, Asst. Professor of 
Art, Hobart College; Elmer Stephan, Direc- 
tor of Art, Pittsburgh Public Schools; H 
M. McCully, Head, Department of Draw- 
ing and Descriptive Geometry, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 
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THE INDIAN WAY 


© Gert the ring of a reel and 
the thrill of a creel that’s 
loaded with silvery fighters. 
Then paddle to camp and 
kindle a fire and sample the 
Redskin’s pleasures. 

The dip of a blade and an 
Old Town leaps ...a flick of the wrist 
and she wheels. Here’s the birchbark’s 
twin, made tough and strong for fishing 
and fun on the water. Easy to own. 
Inexpensive to keep for years of use. 


FREE CATALOG shows all kinds of Canoes 


for paddling, sailing or outboards. Also Out- 
board Boats, including big all-wood family 
boats. Rewboats. Dinghies. Write today. Ad- 
dress Old Town Canoe Company, 754 Elm 
Street, Old Town, Maine. 
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Take the 
advice of out- 
standing profes- 
sionals like ““Tex”’ 
Beneke—your fa- 
vorites on records 
and radio—and get 
started right, on a 
Martin. It’s easier 
to play, has better 
tone, and, sooner 
than youimagine, 
you may be fea- 
tured in some big name 
band, well on your way 
to fame and fortune. Send 
for FREE photo of “Tex’’ 
and Glenn Miller. Mention in- 
strument you play or prefer. 





STANDARD OFFICE MODELS .@ 
1/3 MFRS. ORIG. PRICE f 
Easiest Terms a Week . 


as Low as » 
All late models 7 epee like 
brand new. FULLY iy"auar ‘4 


No Money Dewn—1 
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INTERNATIONAL T S ieternsven EXCH. 
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Your Part in Defense 
An Editorial by Valmore Provencal 


Once in a long time we publish a 
“guest editorial.” And since Scholastic 
is a classroom magazine for students, it 
is only fair that high school students 
themselves should have a chance occa- 
sionally to editorialize. When, there- 
fore, we received this manuscript from 
a New Hampshire boy, it seemed to ex- 
press, “straight from the horse’s mouth,” 
what a conscientious and patriotic high 
school student is thinking about his ob- 
ligations to his country just now. So 
here it is, and thank you, Valmore 
Provencal! 


MANY a high school student, 
building a national defense for 
America is too trivial a matter as 

far as he or she is personally concerned. 
Many students seem to think the men 
in the services—our army, navy and 
air forces, industry, government, and 
labor — are the dominant factors in con- 
structing an adequate defense for our 
United States. They believe that the 
task of defending America does not di- 
rectly concern them. 

But such a belief is miserably false. 
Whether you realize it or not, build- 
ing our defense is not merely the duty 
of the government. It’s your obliga- 
tion too! You're an integral part of the 
defense effort. Yes, in your capacity as 
a high school student, striving to ac- 
quire knowledge, you are a vital char- 
acter in the enactment of this great 
drama of defending America. It’s your 
responsibility to take your place in the 
vast army of Americans who are alread 
engaged in making this beloved land of 
ours safe and secure. No matter who 
or what you are —rich or poor, Prot- 
estant, Catholic, or Jew, Democrat or 
Republican — it matters not. You are 
an American. That is enough. 

“And just how can I do my share?” 
you say. Well, there are various ways. 
First, there is one primary obligation 
which all of us should fulfill, whether 
at such an era of world history or at 
times of complete peace and security. 
It is reverence and faithfulness (if 
you have a religion), to your religious 
obligations. Certainly in this trying 
time we all need spiritual bolster- 
ing. And this importance of devotion 
cannot be overemphasized. In one of 
his recent addresses, the President 
urged a spiritual rehabilitation for all 
Americans. For this enables us to main- 
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tain calm, clear, and courageous minds. 

Secondly, keep abreast of both world 
and national affairs. Read the impor- 
tant news in your daily paper and your 
classroom magazine, and other sources 
when possible. Keep informed of our 
progress in the diliees effort — of its 
achievement as well as its hindrances, 
of the facts behind labor disputes, bot- 
tlenecks and shortages. Know what's 
actually happening, and try to under- 
stand these historic events as well as 
possible. There is no excuse for not 
being informed today about these mat- 
ters of vital importance, for America 
has the best sources of information in 
the world. 

However, use caution when scanning 
your daily newspaper or listening to 
the radio. Bear in mind one word: Prop- 
aganda. Don’t be misled by fake and 
false war rumors. Don’t be the hapless 
victim of any alarmists’s war hysterias. 
On the other hand, don’t interpret the 
world news too casually or lightly. To 
sift the good news from the bad, one 
does not have to be an expert news 
analyst or commentator. All that is re- 
quired is some common sense and a 
questioning mind. 

Third, use your priceless heritage of 
freedom of speech. Certainly you have 
some comments or opinions to offer on 
most current events. Then place these 
convictions on paper. Write letters to 
the editor of your daily paper and to 
our own Reader’s Forum in Scholastic. 
Express yourself, regardless of what 
your beliefs may be. Whether your 
opinion is contrary to that of the major- 
ity around you makes no difference 
whatsoever. Express yourself! If you are 


sincere in upholding your beliefs and 
opinions, you will gain respect and un- 
derstanding from other people. 

Defend, too, the right of others to 
express opinions with which you dis- 
agree; for, being broad-minded toward 
other people’s beliefs and opinions is 
an important way of helping to uphold 
democracy and serve your country. Be 
a good listener whenever a contrary be- 
lief is uttered. There is always more 
than one side of any question; so be 
sure to get all sides of any discussion 
before you form your final and conclu- 
sive opinions. 

Next, be willing and available to 
serve your community in any daily 
tasks needed for the general welfare. 
Volunteer your services, in any ca- 
pacity, to your school, church, club. 
scout troop or any other civic organiza- 
tion. Abandon the absolute belief of 
“letting the other fellow do it.” Be that 
other fellow yourself. By rendering help 
to your community, you will then be 
serving your country, for democracy 
like charity, truly begins at home. 

Then, be sure that you are in fine 
physical condition. Take care of you 
body. Your health is important to both 
America and yourself. For how will you 
be able to defend your country if you 
cannot defend yourself? Think of your- 
self as at your peak of physical fitness; 
multiply that by 130,000,000. Then you 
will realize what your own personal 
health means to this nation. 

Finally, banish any old hates and 
prejudices you may possess about race. 
creed, or color. We're all Americans 
whether our forefathers came over on 
the Mayflower or not! Give your fellow 
American, whether he’s of German. 
French, Irish or Negro descent; whether 
he’s a Jew, Protestant, Catholic, any 
body — the respect, courtesy, and kind- 
ness that is justly due him. Some of the 
finest and most patriotic citizens in 
America today are those who emigrated 
from foreign nations. Remember that! 

° ° Sd 


Well, there they are: just a few sug- 
gestions on how you may do your part 
in defending America. Some of them 
may seem unimportant or trivial or un- 
related to the subject. But they are not. 
All of us can do these things for our 
country. Uncle Sam is calling YOU! 
Please don’t let him down. Give him 
your co-operation — now. 
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This Greek leader was 
a plain, blunt man in the 
matter of passing along 
useful information to his 
compatriots. He never 


minced his words. 


Everybody knows, of 
course, that death can’t 


be evaded. 


Too many men of 
responsibility fail to 
recognize that they are 
obligated to provide pro- 
tection for their depend- 
ents, in the event that 
death 


family income 


terminates the 


This security can be 
provided best with 
wisely-selected life insur- 


ance. 

















In Tennisit’sthe DAVIS CUP MATCHES 


. Peanuts it’s Alwayl 
PLANTERS—— 


It takes skill, speed and stamina to win “the cup” in 
tennis. Yet you couldn’t have skill or speed or stamina 
without energy. That is why leading tennis players— 
like other top-flight athletes—eat plenty of PLANT- 
ERS PEANUTS. These fresh, crisp, meaty salted pea- 
nuts take “the cup” for vitamins; they have a perfect 
“service” in flavor; and they’ve won the “nationals” in 
freshness. When you eat PLANTERS you get all that 
you want in something good to eat; when you buy 
PLANTERS you get a nickel’s biggest buy. Try some 
now—you’ll know they’re genuine 
PLANTERS by the picture of ““MR. 
PEANUT” on the package. 














“Mr. PEANUT” 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








100 STAMPS ‘Free / BIG ALBUM 


Start a stamp collection—absolutely free! Just mail 20 5c Plan- 


Fey 1 ters Salted Peanut Bags or 20 wrappers of Planters 5c Jumbo 


100 FOREIGN STAMPS 


All different—from Aus- 
tralia, Switzerland, Can- 
ada, Japan and other coun- 
tries all over the world. 


Blocks to PLANTERS, Wilkes Barre, Pa., and we'll send you a 
64-page album and 100 stamps from all over the world! If you 
want only the album, or only the stamps, send 10 bags or wrap- 
pers. Start saving them NOW-—and don’t miss this opportunity. 


ADVANCED COLLECTORS 
See offers in Stamp Premium Catalog — FREE upon request. 


STAMP 
ALBUM 


64 pages, spaces for 2,000 
stamps, also “How to Col- 
lect Stamps”, “How to Or- 
ganize a Stamp Club”, etc. 








Own One of These Attractive CHARM BRACELETS 


Here’s the latest thing in charm bracelets—with pend of 
peanuts and the famous “MR. PEANUT” —all in striking 
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Just send and one emp ty colors! Just mail 10c and one 5c PLANTERS Salted Peanut 


5c Planters Bag or Wrapper 


bag or 10c and one 5c PLANTERS Jumbo Block wrapper and 
we will mail to you one of these unique bracelets. 














